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DIMINISHING EXPORTS. 


The heavy decline in the export of wheat from our country is a 
grave matter. When we began to export in large quantities, and 
to draw gold from the old world in payment, the American people 
were jubilant. It was a remarkable sign of progress to reverse the 
old order of things under which year after year our gold had flowed 
away from us to other lands. This had been the case most of the 
time since the California gold discoveries. It made the nation 
dizzy to see gold coming back in such enormous quantities. At 
once we jumped to the conclusion that we were always to feed the 
old world; but not so thought our English friends. This was any- 
thing but a pleasant revelation for them to contemplate, to depend 
upon their former child for bread. Very soon they began to look to 
other lands for a supply. We did not follow them as they cast 
their eyes over the earth. We blindly pursued our way, believing 
that they would continue to look to us without a thought of going 
elsewhere. It is true we imagined, perhaps, that a small supply 
might come from Egypt, Russia, or other countries, but our faith 
was strong that the great West was to remain the permanent gran- 
ary of Great Britain. 

To what quarter did Great Britain turn for relief? To India. It 
was soon discovered that India could be turned into a great wheat- 
raising country. The only thing necessary was to provide transport- 
ation facilities. It was feasible to grow grain of a better quality 
than our own, but it could not be transported. But right speedily 
was the work of constructing railroads undertaken. Our mighty 
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prairies would have been almost unoccupied to this day, except for 
this agency. We do not fully realize how much our agricultural 
progress is due to our superb transportation facilities. The north-. 
west would have remained almost uninhabited, and the wide ranges 
of western prairie would have continued to raise rank prairie grass, 
had not the railroad invaded those regions and opened up the way 
for their profitable cultivation. The same thing has now happened 
to a large tract of India. Within an incredibly short space of time 
railroads have been completed, seed has been sown, large harvests 
have been gathered and transported to London, and the grain is 
laid down there more cheaply than it can be from this country. 
The inevitable result has followed. American wheat is no longer 
wanted. The price has fallen. What shall be done? The western 
elevators are full to bursting. Last month the Trunk lines, at 
a conference, reached a very important decision. The rate for trans- 
porting wheat, which a few years ago was cut down from one cent 
to a half a cent per ton per mile, was still further cut to nearly 
three mills per ton per mile. The object of this reduction is evi-. 
dent. It is for the purpose of stimulating the export of grain to, 
foreign countries. It is said that whether we send any more grain 
abroad or not, depends entirely upon the action of the Trunk rail-. 
road lines. If the old rates were maintained the export of grain 
would cease. If they can be reduced to a sufficiently low point to 
favor exportation it will revive. Of course the railroad companies, 
cannot carry grain at a loss; on the other hand, if they derive no 
revenue from this source their profits will diminish. This question, 
therefore, is a very important one, both to the shippers of grain as 
well as to the transporters of it. The future is not altogether cer- 
tain, but it seems to be the opinion of those who understand the 
subject best that the railroad companies will be able to reduce the 
rates to a point at which they can live and yet enable ship- 
pers to compete _ successfully with foreign wheat. No doubt 
American speculators have had much to do toward stimulating the 
production of wheat elsewhere. By alternately elevating and de- 
pressing the price they have disgusted foreign buyers, and led them 
to look with deeper longing to other lands for a supply. The spec- 
ulator, therefore, has been a bad enemy to our country’s prosperity. 
His chief work has consisted in destroying the foreign market for 
American grain. He has sought to make a fortune for himself, and he 
has succeeded in bringing misfortune upon the country at large. Such 
is generally the case with speculation; a few may gain, but somebody 
loses: in every large speculation the loss somewhere is very great. 
Petroleum for many years formed one of the chief articles of ex-. 
port, but the quantity now produced in Russia is beginning to af- 
fect very seriously the export of the American product. It is evi-. 
dent that Russia contains a vast abundance of petroleum, and there 
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is no reason why it should not be produced successfully. It therefore 
comes into direct competition with the American, for, though very 
cheap here, petroleum can be produced more cheaply still in Russia. 
Our loss is some one else’s gain, but it is a loss nevertheless. It has 
been predicted for many years that the quantity demanded would cease 
after a time, that new sources of supply would be discovered, and 
that our country would not always maintain its supremacy in this 
regard. This prediction is now fulfilled. Our country must cease to 
produce and sell as much as formerly. 

So large a diminution of our exports affects, of course, the ques- 
tion of the export and import of gold. Of late we have been export- 
ing that metal, it is said, in payment for foreign securities. If this 
be true we have reason to rejoice, because the securities are prob- 
ably worth far more to us than the gold. We would very much 
prefer to pay for these securities in petroleum and wheat, but if 
we cannot pay in this manner, it is better even to part with our 
gold than not to have the securities at all. 


THE LATEST PROPOSED PLAN FOR BANKING. 


Early in the last month a deputation of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional banks appeared before the United States Senate Finance 
Committee, and proposed a substitute for the security of deposited 
Government bonds now required for National bank circulation. 
The substitute gives to the holders of the notes of the banks a 
priority of claim against all their assets, and also creates for the 
redemption of the notes of failed banks a special fund by setting 
apart the tax on the circulation of banks-and the profit derived by 
the Government from the loss of bank notes. It is also stated 
that the five per cent. on circulation now deposited in Washington 
by the banks shall be a part of the security, but it does not dis- 
tinctly appear whether that five per cent. is to be, as at present, a 
security merely for the notes of the bank which deposits it, or for 
the notes of any bank which shall become insolvent. If the latter 
is intended it would make all the banks joint guarantors for each 
other, to the extent of their deposit of five per cent. on their cir- 
culation, and in that case it becomes material to know whether the 
five-per-cent. fund is to be first exhausted by bank failures before 
the other fund, made up of Government contributions, is to be 
drawn upon. 

The plan does not seem to differ materially from the plans here- 
tofore proposed by Messrs. Coe and Hewitt of this city, except that 
the Government itself is to be made a cuntributory party in making 
up such losses as may occasionally occur by National bank failures. 
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It is true that this contribution is only to come from such taxes 
and profits as the Government has actually received from the oper- 
ations of the National banking system, but stlll it takes money 
which has always been and is now received, treated and expended 
as a part of the public revenue. We must say frankly that we do 
not believe that this part of the plan will ever command any con- 
siderable support in Congress. 

{So far as the security for the redemption of National bank notes 
is concerned, it would doubtless be reasonably provided for by a 
priority of claim upon the assets of the issuing banks, and by such 
a degree of their joint liability for each other as would arise from 
making the five-per-cent. fund responsible for the notes of any 
bank which fmay happen to fail. And it is probable that very few 
banks would refuse to accept such a degree of joint liability. 

But upon the views which we entertain in respect to a circula- 
tion of bank notes, the security for their redemption, although a 
matter fof great importance, is a matter of very minor importance 
as compared with such a regulation of the amount and _ steadiness 
of their aggregate quantity as will secure a stable standard of 
value, prevent alternate expansions and contractions of the currency, 
and guard the country against the enormous fluctuations in the 
general range of prices from which it suffered so much under the 
régime of the State banks, which were always legally bound to re- 
deem, and ordinarily did redeem, their notes in specie, but upon the 
aggregate amount of whose notes there was and could be no en- 
forceable limitation. 

If the measure of the issue of National banks is to be shifted 
from the small amount of Government bonds which are practically 
obtainable to be deposited as security, to the mere capital of 
banks which can be enlarged indefinitely and at pleasure, the ac- 
tual issue will fluctuate with the commercial demand for currency, 
and thereby become greater as prices expand and less as prices 
contract, so as to intensify both the rise and fall. That method 
of regulating the volume of a paper currency, which is the vital 
point in respect to such a currency, was at one time popular in 
England, but was abandoned there forty years ago as being the 
worst conceivable method. We have been rid of it in this country 
for twenty years, and it is to be hoped that it will never be revived. 

It was not within the power of the States to impose any limit 
upon the aggregate amount of State bank notes in the country, 
but that is easily within the power of Congress in respect to Na- 
tional bank notes, and in fact such a limit originally existed by 
law. The limit was taken away from and after January 1, 1879, by 
the Resumption Act, but since that date a more restrictive limit 
has been practically imposed by the scarcity and high price of 
Government bonds, so that the National bank circulation has not 
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possessed in any degree the feature of elasticity. It ought not to 
possess such a feature in the sense of fluctuation, first in one di- 
rection and then in another, but it is a different question whether 
it ought not to possess such a feature in the sense of a steady 
enlargement, farz passu with increasing population and exchanges. 
The English have decided this last question in the negative, upon 
the ground that the elasticity of their currency as a whole is suffi- 
ciently assured by the elasticity of the coin part of it. But a dif- 
ferent decision may be made in this country, of which the growth 
is much more rapid. 





- 


THE LEGAL TENDER DECISION. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has rendered another 
decision touching the ability of the Government to issue legal- 
tender notes, which will doubtless’ be regarded as final. The his- 
tory of Congressional legislation on this subject, and the inter- 
pretation given to the legal-tender laws by the supreme federal 
tribunal, will forever form one of the most curious, as well as im- 
portant chapters in the legal history of our country. Whether this 
last decision be regarded as right or wrong by the student of con- 
stitutional history no one will question its finality. It is never 
likely to be reversed, except by a constitutional amendment. Such 
a reversal is certainly very remote, judging from the temper of the 
people at the present time. 

Whether the action of the Supreme Court is to be regretted or 
not, therefore, it will undoubtedly stand. A change in the composi- 
tion of the court is a very slow process, save by a radical change, 
which would certainly be a great shock to the people. It would 
be possible to increase the number of the judges, and thus add 
enough to bring about the reversal of the decision at some future 
day; but such a step would be fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences; nor is it probable that it will ever be attempted. If a 
time should ever come when the judges of the Supreme Court re- 
garded this question differently as individuals, it certainly would be 
a very serious question whether they should express such an 
opinion in an authoritative manner. 

When Mr. Chase was Secretary of the Treasury he slowly ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the power to issue legal-tender notes 
inhered in the Government, and having reached this conclusion, 
he expressed his opinion fearlessly and without reserve; but 
singularly enough, within a very short period afterward, as Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, he changed his 
opinion and decided the first legal tender case in the negative. 
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There were those who questioned the sincerity of his action; 
but we think that Mr. Chase was honest and sincere in both 
opinions. As Secretary of the Treasury, of course he was de- 
sirous of obtaining money to support the Government, and natur- 
ally his mind would incline him to stretch the power of the Gov- 
ernment to the utmost limit. As a judge he looked at the question 
in a different light, and no discredit should be attached to him 
for having the manliness and courage to reverse his opinion, if 
in the light of further study he believed that truth and duty lay in 
such a course. 

This decision, however, did not stand long. Two other judges 
were added to the bench. The subject was re-opened, and a decis- 
ion pronounced in favor of the constitutionality of the law. That 
decision has stood, though not unquestioned, until the present time. 
The question before the Court recently decided was, whether the 
Government in time of peace had the authority to issue such 
notes. When the first decision was reversed, the court based their 
reasoning on the necessities of the occasion. Judge Strong, who 
delivered the opinion of the court in the case of Knox against 
Dee, declared, that whether legal-tender acts were appropriate in- 
strumentalities for carrying into effect and executing any of the 
known powers of any department of the Government, a considera- 
tion of the time when they were enacted, and of the circumstances 
in which the Government then stood was important. He then re- 
viewed the situation of the Government at the time the acts were 
passed, and asked the question, “ Now if we were certain that noth- 
ing else would have enabled the Government to maintain its armies 
and navy, and nothing else would have saved the Government and 
constitution from destruction, while the legal-tender act would, could 
any one be bold enough to assert that Congress transgressed its pow- 
ers?’ And he adds, “ it is plain to our view that none of those meas- 
ures, which it is now conjectured might have been substituted for 
the legal-tender acts, could have met the exigencies of the case at 
the time those acts were passed.’ It will be seen, therefore, from 
these extracts that the Court sustained the legal-tender legislation, on 
the ground that it was absolutely essential to the preservation of the 
National life. But in time of peace no such exigency exists; the 
Government is enabled to get all the means necessary to maintain 
itself with ease. It was therefore a fair question to raise, whether 
the Government had a right, the war having passed away, to con- 
tinue to raise money by a forced process. The Supreme Court 
now finally decides that Congress is sole judge when such money 
may be issued, in other words, is the sole judge of the exigency 
which will justify resorting to this expedient. It is not for the Su- 
preme Court to declare the time or the season. 

Congress is Omnipotent in the matter. Thus the question seems 
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to be finally settled. To Congress and to Congress alone must we 
look in the future in dealing with this question. 

The subject, however, presents one hopeful aspect. Twenty years 
have passed away since the greenbacks were first issued. The 
principles of money are much better understood now than they 
were then. They know more perfectly under what limitation it 
should be issued. It is true there are a great many persons in the 
country who advocate the almost unlimited issue of paper money, 
but it may be truly said even of the greenbackers, so called, there 
is a wide difference among them with respect to the quantity which 
the Government should issue. We believe we are right in saying 
that while there are many in favor of public issues, yet they do not 
believe either in the unlimited issue of money by the Government, 
or the issue by it to any very large amount. We think that 
public opinion on the whole has been growing in favor of a sounder 
currency. This decision is not likely to cause the mischief which 
it would have caused, perhaps, ten years ago. Those opposed to 
Government issues are numerous, strong headed and _ powerful. 
Much as we regret that the Supreme Court could not see a way 
to decide this question in a different manner, we are still hope- 
ful that no such evil consequences will result therefrom as some 
have imagined. 





, 
Rg 
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GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF BANK NOTES. 


Senator Allison, of Iowa, who participated largely in the Febru- 
ary debates in the Senate upon the bank bill, insisted throughout 
that whatever changes might be made in the kind of security upon 
which National banks might obtain notes for circulation, the Gov- 
ernment must itself absolutely guarantee the payment of the notes, 
and itself shoulder whatever risk there may be about the security. 
Declaring that he did not intend, at present and until further dis- 
cussion, to commit himself to the acceptance of such a security 
as the individual liability of the stockholders in banks (such lia- 
bility to extend to the whole of their individual property), he ad- 
mitted the possibility that the country might at last be compelled 
to accept it. But in all events, and whatever might be accepted as 
security, he declared that the whole system must be given up, un- 
less the. Government guaranteed the notes. On the 21st of Febru- 
ary his language was: 

Whenever the Government ceases to guarantee to the holders 
of these circulating notes absolute payment, I, for one, want to see 
the system destroyed utterly and absolutely. . . . The only ques- 


tion for the Government of the United States to consider in set- 
tling this matter is, what is a sufficient collateral security to be 
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held by the Government, which will enable it to recoup itself if 
in any event it is bound to pay these circulating notes? 

In the debate on the same day he repeated that however it be 
secured, the National bank-note circulation must have “absolute 
redeemability at the pleasure of the holder of the currency at the 
Treasury of the United States,” and that there should be “the ab- 
solute faith of the Government behind every dollar.” By this 
language, we understand him as meaning that bank notes must 
always have the kind of redeemability at the National treasury 
which they possess to-day; that is to say, payment in coin or law- 
ful money if the banks fail to pay them, and constant receivability 
in at least large branches of the public revenue. 

The control of the currency of the country belongs exclusively 
to the National Government, and it will never again permit its 
control over any part of the currency to lapse by neglect to the 
States. All the money of the country, paper as well as metallic, 
must be National in its authorization and regulation, and its equal 
value and acceptance in every State must be secured by efficient 
measures. 

Having this exclusive jurisdiction and duty in the premises, the 
Government ought not to permit the circulation of any paper 
money which it will not itself receive for all taxes, debts and dues. 
Any money which is good enough for the people is good enough 
for the Government. Everybody is practically compelled to accept 
money which is actually current, whether it is legal tender or not, 
and if the Government permits any money to be actually current it 
does thereby really force its circulation and becomes morally re- 
sponsible for it. It shirks a plain duty when it allows the circula- 
tion of anything as money which it is afraid itself to accept as 
such. The Government never adequately performed this duty until 
it taxed the State bank notes out of existence, made the National 
bank notes receivable for all taxes except custom dues, and com- 
pelled every National bank to receive the notes of all other Na- 
tional banks for any debt due to itself. It is upon these provisions 
for the receivability of National bank notes for United States taxes 
and for debts due to all National banks, that the uniform currency 
of these notes in all parts of the country depends. It would not 
have been adequately secured by the redeemability of such notes 
at the common central point of Washington. The country is so 
large that mere redemption at any one point would not of itself 
have been sufficient. 

In excluding National bank :notes from receivability for customs 
duties, Congress was controlled by the necessity of keeping the 
promise which it had previously (in 1862) made to the holders of 
certain bonds (the interest of which was expressly payable in coin, 
and the principal of which was legislatively construed to be so 
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payable ), that the customs revenue should be collected in coin only, 
and that so much of the coin thus obtained as was necessary for 
the purpose should be exclusively devoted to the interest and sink- 
ing fund of the public debt. Whether it was, or was not, wise and 
necessary to give such a pledge, good faith has required that the 
pledge should be observed, and will continue to require that until 
the public debt shall be so reduced that it becomes manifestly of 
no practical importance to the public creditors whether it is ob- 
served or not. It may well be doubted, however, whether if the 
present Treasury construction is sound, that greenbacks may be 
treated as coin certificates, and therefore received for tariff duties,. 
it may not be equally well applied to National bank notes, for the 
ultimate coin redemption of which the United States is responsible. 

Senator Allison has stated with equal opportuneness and vigor 
the doctrine now firmly held in this country and which will never 
be given up, that all paper money, equally with all metatlic money, 
must be National. No interference with it by the States will ever 
again be tolerated, after the long and disastrous experience we have 
had of the incurable evils of local bank issues. Furthermore, such 
issues have been becoming less endurable as the communications. 
between different sections have become perfected, and as the tend- 
ency to the diffusion of such issues to places far distant from the 
local point of promised redemption has become stronger and more 
active. Mr. George S. Coe, in his address (August 18, 1881) on 
taking the chair as President of the American Bankers’ Convention, 
well said: 

A great change has taken place in the commerciai conditions and 
relations of the various States to each other and to the country at 
large. States once comparatively isolated have become interlocked 
with the others by railroads and other modern motors. Modern 
commerce knows no state lines. Currency notes, once emitted any- 
where within the States of the Union, diffuse themselves among 
the people of the broad land and become practically National. 

Diffused everywhere as bank notes now are, they must be inade 
everywhere equally current without discounts and brokerages, and 
this can only be effected by National regulation and _ responsibility, 
at least substantially equal to what now exists in the case of the 
present National bank notes. 

The same progress from local to National paper money which 
has been witnessed in this country, was witnessed in Europe in re- 
spect to metallic money, and the progress in both cases arose from 
the same causes and necessities. An American financial writer 
(Weston on Money), says: 

In the earlier history of nearly all European countries the coin- 
ing of money was practiced by the feudal barons, and mints did 
not become National until the authority of the central Govern- 
ments became real and effective. 
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A PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


A city contemporary (the Evening Post of March 10) prints a 
communication from Cambridge, Mass., in which it is maintained 
that without some enlargement of the aggregate volume of the 
greenbacks and bank notes no premium can arise upon gold until 
the coinage of silver dollars has reached something like $ 800,000,000, 
and that this will not occur at the present rate of coinage until 
about twenty-five years from the present time. It is the general 
line of the argument of this correspondent, that so long as any 
gold remains in circulation it will be a decisive proof that there 
is nO premium on it, inasmuch as nobody will use as money any- 
thing which is salable at a premium, and that all the gold cannot 
pass out of use as money until the aggregate of other kinds of 
money is sufficient to sustain the range of prices consistent with 
and required by the equilibrium of our foreign trade. He main- 
tains that, in order to expel the gold, there must be not merely 
an issue, but an “over-issue” of a currency of either paper or silver, 
not convertible into gold, and that this will not happen in this 
country until there is “more than enough of greenbacks, national- 
bank notes, and silver and silver certificates in circulation, to occupy 
the whole field of currency.” In substance, the ideas of this corre- 
spondent are those which Senator Hill, of Colorado, elaborated in 
his speech upon silver, in June, 1882, which we reviewed at the 
time. Their scientific soundness seemed to us then, as it does now, 
to be entirely clear. Inconvertible paper will not expel coin, until 
enough of such paper is issued to take the place of the coin, and 
so long as any coin circulates, it will be proved that there is no 
depreciation of the paper, and no premium on the coin. In like 
manner, silver inconvertible into gold will not expel the latter metal, 
until there is enough silver coined to take the place of the gold. 
The point upon which we differed from Senator Hill was this, that 
as nobody undertakes to deny the inexpediency and danger of issu- 
ing inconvertible paper, in the face of the uniform experience that 
it cannot be kept within the necessary bounds, we believe that it 
is for the same reason inexpedient and dangerous to issue a silver 
money not legally interchangeable at the public Treasury for gold, 
and which, from an inferiority of bullion value, must at some point 
in the continued coinage of it, cease to be exchangeable in the 
market for gold money. Senator Hill himself admitted that, un- 
less there was a decided change in the present relative market 
valuation of the two precious metals, the silver dollars would de- 
preciate at last. He maintained, however, that the date of such a 
depreciation was remote, and in that we agreed with him. But 
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we could not agree with his expectations, which seemed to us to 
be of the Micawber stamp, that in the meantime something would 
turn up to prevent the final catastrophe. On that vital point, the 
following views of the correspondent of the Evening Post seem to 
be more considerate and wiser: 


The full effects of the silver evil will be slow in making their 
appearance. But this very slowness will make them all the more 
crushing and difficult to remedy if they should unhappily be al- 
lowed to come upon us. With a mass of perhaps 800 millions of 
highly inconvenient and, in relation to other countries, uncurrent 
silver dollars on our hands, with our paper depreciated to the sil- 
ver standard, and our gold-.exported as merchandise, the task of re- 
storing our currency to a sound condition would be one of gigantic 
proportions, and would prove to be both costly and difficult to an 
extent which can hardly be estimated at present. 





4 
= 
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WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Census Bureau has finished its computation of the aggre- 
gate wealth of the United States at the date (1880) of the late 
census, and fixes the figure at 43,642 million dollars, the principal 
items being given as follows: 


Millions of dollars. 

ia i allt a ell ia ili ced aaa nin eid bin ers ara aiiiniota eal 10,197 
Residence and business real estate...........- ccc cece cc cccccecs 9,881 
All real estate exempt from taxation.......ccccccccccccercccess 2,0C0 
I I a i a a cal enc nd dnl oan wren ae 5,530 
, Se GN GN ss nce cecciuauees oceece vance 419 
Live stock, farming tools and machinery...................-4- 2,406 
Household furniture, clothing, paintings, books, jewelry, house- 

ee Ce Oe SN. Be, GOB a in cc ccabsdcosvavesncedacece 5,000 
Mines, etc., with one-half the annual product............... .. 781 
Three-fourths the annual product of agriculture and manufac- 

tures, and of imports of foreign goods................00.-: 6,160 
Diden - deetnathne dds nn land ods cbeeudeneasenendegaceuinn veh 612 


Estimates of this kind are, from the nature of the case, partly 
conjectural, but it is claimed that the figures for 1880 have been 
more carefully prepared than at any preceding decennial date. 
Doubtless there are errors now, but they are not likely to be all 
on one side, and what is called “the balance of errors” is prob- 
ably not large. The figure of 781 millions for mines, &c., seems 
small. On the other hand, the estimate that three-fourths of the 
annual product of agriculture and manufactures and of the imports 
of foreign goods are, upon the average, in existence and under 
conditions entitling them to be reckoned as a part of the Na- 
tional wealth, seems large. 

Comparisons of the wealth’ of different nations, in which the 
methods of computing wealth may be very diverse, are to be taken 
with great allowances, but it is worth while to note that in Mul- 
hall’s Balance Sheet of the World, an authority as much quoted as 
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any other, the wealth of countries in 1880 is put down at 38,139 
million dollars for the United States, 43,366 for Great Britain, 35,898 
for France, 29,403 for Germany, 17,134 for Russia, and 14,762 for 
Austro-Hungary. As to such comparisons, it is opportune to refer 
to an observation of the London Times, which we quoted a few 
months ago, that the valuations of British property depend upon 
artificial conditions, the permanency of which cannot be relied upon, 
which observation applies as well, although with less force, to France 
and Germany. 

The present Census Bureau fixes the wealth of the country, at 
four decennial periods, as follows: 


Valuation. Millions. Percent. of increase, 
EERE Ee eee aa ee ae ee ie aes a 
nes ¢ ehnedens 6onecsKceucseceséeaecneuees 16, 160 126.4 
DM Ctsbhidn Head deianediesss bewssaesenien 24,055 48.9 
DP iitictdistkendéeinterscdecindaewed. wae 43,042 81.4 


In the foregoing table the figures for 1850 and 1860 are those 
fixed by the census authorities in those years. Those authorities 
in 1870 fixed the figure for that year at 30,069 million dollars, but 
the present Census Bureau, in view of the fact that the dollars 
then current in this country, and in which all prices were then 
made and stated in this country, were paper dollars worth only eighty 
per cent. as compared with coin dollars, has reduced the figure to 
24,055 million dollars. This is getting into deep water, and possibly 
beyond soundings, and we believe that the comparative figures in 
the table would have been, upon the whole, more accurate if the 
present Census Bureau had left the figure for 1870 alone. To say 
nothing of the fact that the depreciation of the greenbacks and 
National bank notes in 1870, relatively to coin, raised the prices 
primarily of only imported and exportable articles, and is well re- 
membered not to have raised the prices of land considered inde- 
pendently of structures upon it, it is certainly true that metallic 
money is itself never absolutely steady in value, and that it is 
known to have experienced a marked rise and fall between 1850 
and 1880. The culmination of the effect of the California and 
Australian gold discoveries in depreciating money and raising prices 
is commonly stated to have occurred in 1865, and the most ap- 
proved authorities agree that in 1883 prices had relapsed to the 
standard of 1850. Without proposing to go into the discussion at 
this time, we believe that the coin prices in this country in 1860 
were approximately as high as the greenback prices in the summer 
of 1870, the great swell of prices both in this country and Europe, 
as a consequence of the enormous issues of paper in France 
brought about by the war between France and Germany not having 
occurred until after that summer, and having been principally felt 
in 1871, 1872 and the first half of 1873. 

Taking the whole period between 1850 and 1880, the wealth of 
the country was, in round numbers, multiplied six times, while 
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population only doubled, so that the fer capzta wealth in 1850 was 
$308, as compared with $870 in 1880, the purchasing power of 
money at the two dates not being materially different. 

This greater increase of wealth than of population is well estab- 
lished to have occurred in Western Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain, in modern times, and since the great discoveries of science 
and improvements in machinery. , 

In a paper, read last autumn before the British Association, by 
Mr. Mulhall, he gave figures tending to show that in 1660 the 
wealth of England and Wales was £45 per capita. In 1812 it was 
£127 per capita in the whole of the United Kingdom, then inclu- 
ding Ireland, a much poorer country, and in 1882 it was £ 249 Jer 
capita. Making allowance for the lower prices of 1660, or rather 
raising them to the scale of 1882, Mr. Mulhall believes the real 
gain per capita, from 1660 to 1882 to have been not less than from 
£109 to £249. One of the consequences of this greater increase of 
wealth than of population in Great Britain has been the general 
rise of wages in that Kingdom during the past century, although 
they are still low. There has been experienced in this country the 
same consequence of the same fact, labor being now much better 
remunerated than it was in 1800. There is room enough and need 
enough for further improvement; but the world is not, everywhere 
and in everything, going from bad to worse, as pessimists take 
pleasure in trying to persuade us to believe that it is. 





+ 
a 
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BRITISH COMMERCE. 


The full official accounts of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom for the calendar year 1883 are now published, so that 
the following comparison can be made of the money value of ex- 
ports and imports during the last three years: 


Exports of Exports of 
Total Imports. Domestic Production. Imported Goods. Total Exports. 
881 .. £ 396,773,350 -- £ 234,022,678 .. £63,060,097 .. £ 297,082,775 
1882 .. 412,001,683 .. 241,467,102 .. 65,193,552 .. 306,660,714 
1883. .. 425,603,932 .. 239,820,744 -. 64,042,000 .. 303,871,744 


Prices of both imports and exports were lower in 1883 than in 
1882, so that the gain in the quantities imported in 1883 is somewhat 
greater than the gain in money value, while, instead of there being a 
falling off in the quantity of the exports in 1883, as compared with 
1882, there was some gain, notwithstanding the fall in the value. 

The statements above are confined to merchandise, and do not 
include the precious metals, and they show a large and increas- 
ing adverse balance of the British foreign trade, it having been 
£ 99,690,575 in 1881, £ 105,340,969 in 1882, and £121,732,188 in 
1883. 
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The explanation commonly given of this adverse balance of trade 
is, doubtless, in the main, correct, that it is offset in part by the 
profits of British foreign trade and by the earnings of British 
ships, and that the balance not so offset is the form in which the 
English receive the annual dividends and income on their enormous 
investments in their colonies and in foreign countries. Nevertheless, 
the recent increase in the adverse balance of their trade suggests the 
possibility that they may be realizing some part of the principal of 
their outside investments. That is certainly true of their invest- 
ments in this country. 

The trade between the United Kingdom and its colonies is 
treated as foreign trade. If it was possible to obtain the statistics 
of the trade between the different States of this Union, and ag- 
gregate them together, it would present a total which would dwarf 
the figures as now given of British trade into absolute insignifi- 
cance. The trade between New York and San Francisco, or be- 
tween Boston and Savannah or New Orleans, is as much com- 
merce as the trade between Liverpool and Montreal. But it is a 
necessary result of the vast territorial area and diversified re- 
sources of this country, that the bulk of its trade must be domes- 
tic trade, which does not enter into the statistics of our foreign 
trade at all, but it is on that account not less, but more valuable 
and important. 

As will be seen, of the total imports of Great Britain during 
the last three years, more than five-sixths were consumed at home 
as materials for manufactures and otherwise, and less than one- 
sixth was re-exported. A writer in this country has recently 
pointed out that the foreign trade of the famous commercial cities 
of antiquity, like Tyre and Alexandria, and of the middle ages, like 
Venice and Genoa, consisted of buying goods of one class of 
foreign nations, and of selling them to another class of foreign 
nations, thereby levying their profits as merchants out of ithe 
whole world. On the other hand, nearly all the commerce of the 
present times is the exchange by each nation of what it produces 
and has disposable, for the commodities of other nations for its 
own uses. Great Britain deals more than any other nation in a 
mercantile way with its imports, that is to say, a larger proportion 
of its foreign purchases are made with a view to their resale and 
not to their consumption at home. But, even in the case of Great 
Britain, this part of their foreign trade is relatively very small, In 

the case of this country it is absolutely insignificant, our re-export 
of foreign goods not having reached so high a figure as $20,000,- 
o00 in any one year since 1865, and having averaged during the 
last eighteen years only about $ 15,000,000. 

The London £conomi7st of January 26 and February 2 makes elab- 
orate comparisons between the prices in 1883 and in 1882 of the 
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commodities imported into and exported from the United Kingdom.. 
This comparison is not possible in respect to about one-fourth of the 
commodities, for the reason that the custom-house returns do not 
show the relation between their quantity and value. But the com- 
parison covers three-fourths of the commodities, and having a value 
exceeding in the aggregate 2500 million dollars. The average fall in 
their prices in 1883 is slightly in excess of three per cent., as com- 
pared with 1882; but 1882 was a year in which prices were very 
low, and were generally supposed to have touched bottom. 

Imports in 1883 valued at £ 345,939,000, would have exceeded in 
valuation by the sum of £ 22,090,000 the same articles imported in 
1882, but the actual excess in their valuation was only £ 10,840,000, | 
showing a loss of £11,250,000 by reason of a decline in prices,. 
which indicates an average decline of rather more than three per 
cent. The LZconomzst, of January 26, says: 


The consumers have had more food by eleven per cent. for an ad-. 
ditional += of seven per cent,; the users of materials for man-- 
ufactures have had more by 1.63 per cent., for which they have 
paid less by .95 per cent. 

Exports in 1883 of articles of British production were valued at 
£ 165,719,000, being less by £1,594,000 than the valuation of the 
same articles in 1882, whereas, if prices had not declined, the valu- 
ation would have been £ 3,529,000 greater, by reason of the larger 
quantities. The decline in prices was, therefore, £ 5,123,000, or rather 
more than three per cent., and being substantially the same as the 
rate of decline in the prices of the imports. 

The Economist, of February 2, says: 

The promise of more profitable trade with which the new year- 
opened in 1883, faded away before its close, and 1884 commences 
with very little to encourage either manufacturers or sellers. 

And yet it is plain that so far as direct loss and gain are con- 
cerned, and not taking into account the effect of falling prices to 
depress industries, Great Britain profits by a fall in prices, if the 
rate of the fall is as great in its imports as in its exports, inas-. 
much as its imports are so much in excess of its exports as the 
result of the annual tribute which it receives from its foreign loans 
and investments. On the contrary, a country like India, obliged to 
export more than it imports, in order to meet the charges on the 
debt which it owes to England, suffers directly from a general fall of 
prices, if the fall is as great in what it exports as in what it imports. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REPORT. 


‘The report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company must impress 
every reader with the vastness of the company’s operations. It 
has become the greatest railroad corporation in the country, and it 
is not too much to say, probably the best managed. It would be 
dificult to analyze within our limits all the figures contained in 
this document. We can only glance at some of the leading feat- 
ures of the report, and indicate the growth in the company’s busi- 
ness and its future prospects. 

One creditable feature of the report is, the reader is enabled to 
ascertain from it the real nature of the company’s operations. This 
can not be said of all railroad reports. Some of them are as inex- 
plicable as an India jungle, and the more they are studied the 
more hopelessly is the reader confused. A befogged report means 
usually a shaky condition of things; while a straightforward report, 
like the one before us, means that the company has nothing to 
conceal from its stockholders and the public. The report discloses 
the fact that the gross earnings of the company exceed one hun- 
dred million of dollars, or more than two millions a day. Eighty- 
three and five-eighths millions of tons of freight were carried, and 
forty-eight and seven-eighths millions of passengers. These figures do 
not convey an altogether clear knowledge of the business, inasmuch 
as the freight and passengers were moved over varying distances. 
Recognizing the mile as the unit of railroad operations, the traffic 
of the road in 1883 represents the enormous figures of 1156 millions 
of passengers carried one mile, and 7759 millions of tons of freight. 
Although the business of the country has been drooping during the 
past year, the report shows that the company transacted a pros- 
perous business. Until the closing month of the year, the monthly 
‘statement recorded gains in the earnings on the lines east of Pitts- 
burgh, though this can not be said of those west of that place. 
The figures now exhibited show a gain of $4,138,606 in the gross 
earnings on all the lines owned or controlled by the company, a 
gain in the net earnings of $607,264. Perhaps the point of main 
importance is the constant increase of local traffic, amounting to 
3,897,797 tons of freight moved, and 3,578,148 in the number of 
passengers. 

The company’s income may be divided into three branches: first, 
from lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, the earnings of which come 
directly into the company’s treasury; secondly, by the result on 
those lines for whose charges and obligations it is in whole or in 
part responsible; thirdly, by the returns received from ’a large 
amount of securities of branch and connecting roads belonging to 
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it. When business is good, there is a gain from each of these 
sources, and when it is bad a loss is likely to accrue from each 
of them. It follows that while the company owns a vast prop- 
erty, it is not necessary to know the profits on each division in 
order to arrive at the profits to the parent company. For example, 
on the lines west of Pittsburgh, their profitableness or unprofitable- 
ness would be shown by the dividends received on the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Company, every share of which is owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company which operates these Western lines; 
hence to get an exact and comprehensive idea of the company’s 
fiscal operations a study simply of the income account is necessary. 

We give below an abstract of the same for the past six 
years, a comparison of which shows at a glance what progress has 
been made during this period. 


1878. 1879. 1880. | 1881. 
Net earnings, line S $ $ s $ $ 

Pitts. to Phila. | 

and branches...., 9,396,¢37 9,992,008 11,936,172 |12,178,540 |12,958,186 |13,696,400 
Int. on Investm’ts.| 1,804,846 2,110,933 2,903,669 3,211,406 | 3,510,562 | 4,113,059 
Interest for use of | | 

equipment...... | 277,916! 241,461; 243,550! 266,691 | 273,225 286,141 
Other items....... 38,105 160,804; 658,532 245,469 189,521 | 277,760 


Total......... ‘11,516,904 12,505,206 | 15,741,923 |15,902,166 | 16,931,494 '18, 373,360 
Rentals, int., &c...| 5,192,440 | 5,022,725 | 5,690,438 | 5,770,448 | 6,162,931 | 6,429,928 




















Net, Penna. Div... 6,324,464 7,482,481 |10,051,485 10, ,131,718 | 10,768,563 11,943,432 
Loss United N. J..| 1,136,775 939,889 1,035,309; 302,865 568,759 953,915 








Balance......., | 5,187,689 | 6,542,592 | 9,016,176 | 9,828,853 10,199,804 11,289,517 
Less— | 
Fund purchase of | 





securities ....... + — 600,000 600,000 | 600,000 | 600,000, 600,000 
Pa. RR. sink’g f’d. + —— 243,460 291,000 | 286,480 | 282,810, 280,860 
Advances, deficien- | 

cies, &e.— | . | 

Shamokin Coal... 7,546 | 7,000 7,000 | 7,000 | 3,500 | — 

Allegh, Val. RR. 240,260! 390,651, 332,150} 400,085 | *618,975 661,010 

Penna, Canal... 30,155 | 30,000 | cae — | — ee 

Sunb, Haz. & W. — = = — | 50,000 50,000, 50,0008 —— 

Fred. & Penna..! — — 15,000 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 

ElmiraChem.&C! 147,873, 159,737; 27,423 am — | —_— 

Am. Steamship ; 55,000 | 45,000 | —_— QO,000 | 115,000! 180,000 

Phila, & Erie.. 231,054 3; GSS! 584; — | — 


Balt. & Potomac 154,138 | 88,849 | 29,459 143,332 | — | —_—— 
566,606 | 1,646,240 | 1,377,607 | ory 1,685,285 | 1,736,870 








Balance for stock..| 4,321,063 | 4,896,352 | 7,638,569 8,060,982 | 8,514,519 | 9,552,647 
Dividends ( (2p.c.) | 4ep.c.)|; (7p-¢.) | Bp. c.) | (834 p. c.)| (8% Pp. c.) 
ecg U 1537404 31099,152 | 4,820,914 | 5,861,718 | 6,890,715 | 7,530,650 
Remainder....| 2,943,659 | 1,797,193 | 2,817,655 | 2 2,199,265 | 1,623,804 | 2,021,997 
Other credit items. |§1,233,226 11,673,934 795,220 350,866 | 226,756 | §603,452 
Surp. beginn’g year) 2,347,382 | 4,057,815 | 4,181,074 | 7,793,949 10,344,079 I12, 194,039 


Total to credit of! | 
profit and loss. .| 4,057,815 | 4,181,074 | 7,793,949 |10,344,079 |12,194,639 


(faa See references on next page.) 























13,613,184 
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It has been the policy of the company within recent years to 
provide the means for new extensions and additions to the prop- 
erty, partly by increase in shares, and partly by increase in bonds. 
The soundness of this policy no one should question. It tends to 
avoid undue enlargement of the debt, and again it causes the 
stockholders to co-operate and contribute some of the additional 
capital needed for new enterprises. 

During the year the stock was increased $7,300,000, and $ 3,000,- 
ooo of bonds were issued. The proceeds of these sales were used 
in providing additional facilities on existing lines, or to aid in the 
construction of new lines which were deemed necessary for the 
protection and development of the company’s business. One of the 
more noteworthy enterprises of the company is the building of a 
road to Reading. 

Perhaps the strongest feature in the report is the showing with 
respect to the net earnings from local traffic. During the year the 
company carried 21,674,160 tons of paying freight, not ten per cent. 
of which was through freight. Indeed, the latter amount was only 
1,937,850 tons. Moreover, the gain over previous years is wholly 
in locai and not in through freight. This is certainly a very strong 
statement which the stockholders will read with no little cheerfulness. 

Eight and one-half per cent. dividends have been declared, but 
the stockholders have really received nearly ten per cent. through 
the allotment of stock to them at par, which in the market com- 
manded a premium. In these times of business depression it is a 
pleasure to record a business statement showing such great prosperity. 

* Including $200,000 in 1882 and $100,000 in 1883 for bonds due State of Pennsylvania. 

4 | mpm paid for this purpose in the following year. 

¢ This was a debit, and occurred through the charging off, in whole or in part, of sundry 
items not thought fully good, and also ¥ 4 — payment of $100,000 on account of the sink- 


ing fund for the year 1878 and § 100,000 trust fund same year. 
Debit, because of certain items that were charged off. 





BANKING IN GERMANY.—The Journal of the Institute of Bankers (London) 
has an account of the progress of an important movement which is being 
successfully promoted among the bankers of Germany. Its object is to extend 
and facilitate the use of the check among the commercial body, and to bring 
about the establishment of a general clearing-house system in Germany, The 
movement was begun by the principal bankers of Berlin, but has now spread 
to a number of the other chief cities, in which the clearing system has been 
adopted. The effects of the new system have not been slow in making them- 
selves apparent. The system is already felt to be of great service to the bank- 
ers, as conducing to convenience in the collection of drafts and economy in 
the use of coin and notes. A marked extension of the use of checks since 
the adoption of the system is reported. The new movement is largely the 
result of the development in Germany during the last few years of deposit 
banking, a branch of the banking business which had not been previously 
much cultivated. The movement is distinctly in the direction of progress, and 
it appears to be the expression of a real need in Germany, where, as in 
the other continental countries, the use of the banker’s check is much less 
developed than in England and the United States. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Comparing the first seven months of the current fiscal year with 
the same months of last year, the money valuation of the mer- 
chandise imports declined from $428,026,909 to $389,260,669, and 
of the merchandise exports from $ 506,011,433 to $470,956,985. The 
decline in both imports and exports has been about seven per 
cent., and may be ascribed mainly to a fall in prices. The favor- 
able balance of the foreign trade during the first seven months of 
the current fiscal year was $81,696,316, as compared with $77,984,- 
524 during the same months of the preceding year. There is noth- 
ing in the course of our foreign trade which indicates that our 
prices are too high relatively to prices in the countries with which 
we trade. 


The aggregates of Government bonds, deposited for circulation 
by the National banks, were as follows at the dates named: 


July, 1, 1879........ » 354,254,600  —sesevee Nov. 2, 2683. cccccccss $ 352,937,300 
a re ne 9BE,G58,080 ——.cccece Feb. 12, 1884......+ 0. 342,210,050 
ii Nae 360,488,400 —s eserves POR RG, BOR Bice < coves 341,525,051 
se . fk io pe ee 340,255,150 
mr: Side 353,029,500 


The fluctuations shown above were very slow and moderate in 
amount, except the diminution in the quantity of deposited bonds 
between November 1, 1883, and March 15, 1884. 


The Director of the Mint estimates the gold existing in this 
country January 1, 1884, in the form of American coins, at $552,- 
797,614. At the same date, the Treasury held $66,792,921 of gold 
bullion, thus making the total gold $619,590,535. 

It is to be hoped that there will be no hasty legislation at Al- 
bany which will impair the accumulation of the sinking funds of 
this ‘city. There can be no serious objection to canceling the 
bonds held in those funds, provided a sinking fund account is kept, 
and interest is still charged on the bonds. That is the way this 
business has been transacted at the United States Treasury for 
many years. But this merely formal change is not the real object 
of those who are moving in this matter. They openly avow that 
what they desire is a postponement of the payment of the pres- 
ent debts of che city, which in their opinion is going on too rap- 
idly. We do not agree with them. We are constantly creating 
large, new debts, such as that for the aqueduct authorized a year 
ago. It is no time to put the payment of existing debts farther 
off. Nothing should be done without a fuller discussion than is 
possible in the short remaining life of the present Legislature. 
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The gross yield of gold and silver from the Comstock Lode 
during 1883 was $1,875,000, or only one-twentieth of the yield when 
it was at its maximum. 


Mr. George, of Mississippi, introduced (March 10) in the Senate 
a bill for the withdrawal of bank notes and greenbacks below the 
denomination of $10, and for the stoppage of the further minting 
of gold coins below the same denomination, and directing that the 
Treasury adopt all practicable measures for the recoinage of smaller 
gold coins into pieces of $10 and upwards. The bill further pro- 
vides for silver certificates of $1, $2, and $5 to be a legal tender, 
and to be issued on the deposit of either silver dollars, or of silver 
bullion, “of the value at the United States Mint of said bullion,” 
such issue to be in quantity equal, as near as may be, to the ag- 
gregate of bank notes, greenbacks and small coins withdrawn under 
the provisions of the bill. The proposition to withdraw bank notes 
and greenbacks below $10 is not likely to prevail, at any rate at 
present, but there seemg, to be a good deal of support for the 
proposition to withdraw greenbacks below the denomination of $5, 
with a view to the substitution of silver dollars, or of silver cer- 
tificates for $1 and $2. 

One of the speakers at the meeting (March 6) of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, stated that an English cotton manufacturer, 
then in this country, said that sixty-five per cent of the money 
used in settling the weekly pay roll of his workmen consisted of 
silver coin, and that this was about the average per cent. of the 
silver coin issued by others in such payments. This is subsidiary 
silver, having a bullion value of about seventy-five cents on the 
dollar, of which about $ 100,000,000 is computed to be in circula- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland. This is twice as much coin of 
that kind as circulates in the United States with a population 
more than one-half larger. It is thought by many that more would 
circulate here, if the banks and other financial institutions would 
keep more of it within the easy reach of the people. Complaints 
of the scarcity of it are made, at any rate, in numerous localities. 
The surplus of it in the United States Treasury, about $28,000,000, 
shows no diminution, although the return of that species of our 
money from the countries south of us has substantially ceased. 
Our increase of population ought to drain off $1,500,000 of that 
surplus annually, at the rate at which we actually employ such 
money. 

The London Lconomist of January 26, after pointing out the ex- 
treme risk to English investors of meddling with the stocks of 
American Railroads, proceeds to say that these roads are neverthe- 
less of great extent and value, and must afford a sound basis for 
the issue of a large amount of bonds, which must be looked to 
as the “right outlet for English capital.” No fault is to be found 
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with Englishmen for desiring profitable employment for the capital 
they have to loan, but it seems pretty clear that they must give 
up before long such employment for it as they have found in this 
country. The same cause, which is the rapid expansion of loan- 
able capital in the United States, which has driven Englishmen 
out of the holding of American Government bonds will drive 
them out of the holding of really first-class investment American 
railroad bonds. It is the relative price of bonds in different lo- 
calities which determines the locality in which they will be owned. 
Everything salable goes to the highest bidder. American Govern- 
ment bonds have come to this market because it is the best market 
for such bonds. American railroad bonds which are sound, or re- 
puted to be so, are following the same course, because there has been 
and will be the same proportional rise in their selling price. In 
fact, the tendency to this market is rather greater in the case of 
railroad bonds than in the case of Government bonds. The su- 
periority of the knowledge of American investors in respect to 
railroad bonds is greater than it is in respect to Government bonds, 
all the essential facts relating to the latter class of bonds being 
about as well understood in Europe as they are here. In a con- 
test with American capitalists and investors for the ownership of 
American railroad bonds, the capitalists and investors on the other 
side of the Atlantic will be about as likely to be outwitted and 
outgeneralled, as they admit themselves to have been in dealing 
with American railroad stocks. 


The last January returns of the Canadian banks show the em- 
ployment at that time of rather more than $16,000,000 in loans in 
this country, which is a striking proof, considering the present low 
rates of interest in the United States, of the stagnation of trade 
and business in Canada, and of how little room there is there for 
such discounts as banks of circulation like to make. There has 
been, at times, a good deal of Canadian money in Wall Street, 
and a good deal of it has been and is employed in Chicago, where 
rates ,|have so far never reached any very low point. 

A firm of bankers in England having a right to a certain fixed 
issue of notes under Peel’s Bank Act of 1844, recently sold out 
their business, good will, &c., to a new banking company (limited ), 
making the special stipulation in respect to their right of note 
issue, that it should be exercised by the new banking company as 
their agenis, and that they should receive two per cent. per annum 
upon whatever notes might be kept in circulation. The officials of 
the British Treasury refused to recognize this transfer, it being 
their view that the right of note issue lapsed by the retirement 
from business of the bankers who had enjoyed it. We refer to the 
case as tending to show what the right of note issue is regarded 
as worth in England, where there is no tax on circulation. 
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The London L£conomzst of February 16, in an article setting out 
the reasons which induce England to desire the stoppage of the 
coinage of silver in this country, says: 

If it were set free it would be an addition to the commodities 
which the United States can exchange with other countries. Its 
liberation would thus tend to swell the volume of American trade, 
and, as that trade lies largely with this country, to widen the 
market for our commodities. 3 

In the same article the Economist says, in reply-to the threat of 
Cernuschi, that the States of the Latin Union will discard their sil- 
ver unless England remonetizes it : 

Even if the Latin Union is dissolved, the demand for silver is 
not likely to be affected by its dissolution. Amongst the nations 
constituting the Union there is no one at all likely to discard sil- 
ver, for the very sufficient reason that there is no one that can af- 
ford to do so. 

The number of stocks listed on the London Stock Exchange in 
1853 was only 482. It had increased in 1873 to 1ogo, and at the 
end of 1883 it was 1623. 

The Director of Public Works in Paris suggests to the city 
authorities the purchase of six or seven hundred acres of unoccu- 
pied ground “between the outer boulevards and the local belt rail- 
way,” whereon to erect houses for workmen. He says it can be 
purchased at an average price of forty francs per square metre, 
which is about seventy-five cents per square foot, which will give 
some idea of the price of land in the outskirts of Paris. 


The London L£conomzst of Webruary 23 says, in reference to the 
shipments of silver from Great Britain during the year 1883: 

To the East we shipped nearly £ 600,000 [$ 3,000,000] more than 
in 1882, and considering the simultaneous great increase in the 
amount of the India Council drawings, this shows an immense. 
absorbing power on the part of India. 

The Chinese demand for silver is small, and is not sensibly in- 
creasing. The prices of silks and teas, which make up the bulk of 
Chinese exports, are now very low, while the prospect of a war 
with France depresses all branches of Chinese trade. : 

The prices in Great Britain of twenty-two articles, selected by the 
London Economist as most accurately representing the general 
movement of prices, show a fall of their index number from 2.435, 
January 1, 1882, to 2.342, January 1, 1883, and to 2.221, January 1, 
1884, being at the rate of about five per cent. in each year. The 
fall of prices in this country during the same two years is popu- 
larly supposed to have been greater than that. 

No direct evidence is needed to create the belief that the per- 
sistent and general fall in the prices of commodities must have 
weakened all the mercantile establishments in such a city as Lon- 
don, and have produced the absolute bankruptcy of many of them. 
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Of the large stocks of merchandise, not only in England but in the 
British colonies and in many foreign countries, the ownership, direct 
or indirect, is always in London, and not a little of it is always 
“carried,” to use an American word, by the bankers of London. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, of February 27, reports that “trade being dull 
and profitless,” rumors prevail that many houses, once important, 
are “now tottering on the brink of bankruptcy.” It even goes so 
far as to say that “the contraction of values in almost all direc- 
tions has created wholesale insolvency,” and that the open an- 
nouncement of many bankruptcies is put off only from a lingering 
hope “that prices will rise and enable holders to get rid of their 
stocks of iron, wheat, rice, or coffee, as the case may be, without 
ruinous losses.” 

In a late circular of Moss & Co., very prominent English ship- 
brokers, after recitals of the enormous excess of iron and _ steel 
shipbuilding in Great Britain, and of the resulting ruinous fall in 
rates of freight, an attempt is made to draw consolation‘ from the 
fact that the case, so far as rates of freight are concerned, is about 
as bad with others as it is with the English. On this head they 
say: “The French bounty has not done much for French owners, 
and protection still less for American owners; there has also been 
a heavy fall in the value of shares in the leading French and Ger- 
man steamship companies, so that, bad as things are with our- 
selves, we are still able to hold our own, and prepared to take ad- 
vantage of whatever may offer.” 


International freighting being conducted upon free trade principles, 
it must certainly be true that the British cannot have injured 
themselves by building too many ships without at the same time 
injuring in nearly an equal degree everybody else engaged in the 
business of either building or running ships. And it may be true, 
although Moss & Co. hint at that, rather than directly affirm it, 
that the English having the greater capital can bear greater losses 
than anybody else, so as to drive all others out of it, and thus hap- 
pily illustrate the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest,” which 
is the chief corner stone of the amiable philosophy of free trade. 


The Paris letter of the London L£conomzst of March 1, says: 


Silver for London has been sought after. It is estimated that 
£100,000 has been sent from Paris to London during the past 
week. 


The Vienna letter in the same journal says: 


Silver has been more in demand here for the past few days, and 
for the first time for years it has risen above par in notes. This 
circumstance is due to the rise in the price of silver in London. 
Applications have been made for silver to be exported from Aus- 
tria to India. It seems that these transactions were rendered nec- 
essary by the large exports of corn from India. 
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The Circular (March 6) of Pixley and Abell of London says that 
during the preceding week $1,791,500 in Austrian silver florins 
were shipped to India from Venice and Trieste. 

The balance of trade in favor of India is always large, but its 
recent exports of wheat have made it very much larger, and this 
is the basis of the increase of its demand for silver. 

If the official Italian returns are to be exactly relied upon, they 
show very small transactions in gold and silver in the Italian for- 
eign trade of 1883. Of gold the imports were $7,794,640, and the 
exports $ 1,638,660. Of silver, the imports were $10;141,400, and the 
exports $764,560. It would seem that Italy is at any rate holding 
on to all the gold and silver dollars, about $ 125,000,000, of which 
rather more than two-thirds was gold, which it borrowed for the re- 
sumption of coin payments, which was consummated in April, 1883. 

The London Banker's Magazine notices the exhibition in London 
of a £44 [$220] nugget from the Transvaal gold mines, and says 
that a few more exhibitions of that sort will bring upon the 
Boers an invasion more formidable than that of the British army. 
It adds that the reports from the Transvaal gold mines are all of 
a more favorable character than heretofore. The London press 
generally, however, caution the English public against what may be 
only a repetition in respect to a new locality of the excitement 
about the gold reefs in India, which transferred so much money 
from the pockets of investors to the pockets of sharpers. 

The gold production of Victoria during 1883 is officially reported 
at 785,762 ounces as compared with 864,610 in 1882. The produc- 
tion has not fallen so low since 1850, except in 1878 and 1879. 

The Italian cabinet issued an order some time ago requiring 
that at least two-thirds of the metallic reserve of the banks should 
consist of gold. The French Government objected to this as a 
discrimination against silver, and its purpose is well known and 
avowed not to continue the Latin Union treaty with Italy, if it is 
persisted in. A law, not containing the obnoxious provision, is 
pending before the Italian Chambers, and is expected to be passed. 
The French Minister of Finance, however, stated in the French 
Chamber of Deputies early in March that the indications were that 
Italy did not desire to extend the Latin Union treaty, which expires 
December 31, 1885. 





Tut SMALLEST SAVINGS BANK.—Probably the smallest savings bank in the 
world, and the one having the smallest directors in the world, is the Irv- 
ing Penny Savings Bank of Brooklyn, established in Public School No. 9. 
It has, according to its last annual report, 144 accounts, and the total 
amount in bank was $267.33. The bank pays four per cent. interest on 
sums over $5. Each depositor has a tiny bank-book. The officers of the 
bank are boys and girls. The accounts are audited quarterly by the trustees 
of the school. The bank receives one cent deposits. 
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COMPARATIVE METHODS IN FINANCE. 


It is an exceedingly difficult matter to make a satisfactory com- 
parison of the finances of different countries. Very few Government 
reports are made in such a form as to be intelligible to the unin- 
itiated foreigner. To understand fully the statement of income and 
expenditure, or of exports and imports, one needs to be acquainted 
with all the ins and outs of the administrative and economical 
system. Take such a simple example as the value of merchandise 
imported into a country. We must know, in order to institute any 
valuable comparison, in what standard the value is_ estimated, 
whether paper, silver or gold, and we must reduce all these returns 
to some one standard. We must know, further, whether the value 
reported is that in the market from which they come, or that in 
the market to which they go, whether it is the wholesale or re- 
tail value, how the value is ascertained, whether by Government ex- 
‘. perts or the self declaration of interested parties, &c. This obstacle, 

however, can be surmounted by any one who is determined to get 
at the desired facts. A more serious hindrance lies in the circum- 
stance that some branches of revenue are not reported at all, or 
only very incompletely. Thus, many Government officials have, as 
their only remuneration, the fees to which they are entitled, while 
they are rarely required to make any report as to the amount so 
received. Another source of trouble is the lack of uniformity in 
the methods of making these reports. No two governments, and 
hardly any two ministries, keep their accounts in exactly the same 
way. In one statement we find gross income, in another net in- 
come—that which remains after deducting costs of collection—and 
often no hint whatever as to which method of returns is adopted. 
So far does this carelessness (we can not call it anything else) ex- 
tend, that one sometimes finds on the same page in one line 
gross income, and in the next net income, without any indication 
as to which is which. This lack of uniformity in keeping accounts 
often renders it utterly impossible to compare the reports even of 
the same government, even for two different decades or centuries. 

A fourth source of confusion lies in the different organization of 
government departments. A given department often performs very 
dissimilar functions in different government. The statement of its 
income and expenditure in various National budgets will contain, 
therefore, very unlike elements, and often in such a state of mix- 
ture as to be utterly inextricable. We find, indeed, at times, ~ that 
even in the same country exactly similar functions are assigned to 
different departments. Thus, in our own Government, the superin- 
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tendence of the Ocean Coast Survey belongs to the Treasury De- 
partment, while that of the Lake Coast Survey is assigned to the War 
Department! This dissimilarity in functions of bodies having the 
same name complicates very much the problem of comparing finances, 

Still another, and perhaps the most serious difficulty of all, lies in 
the fact that no two budgets of different countries embrace an ac- 
count of exactly the same phenomena. Some budgets give us, 
through their statement of public expenditure, a very fair idea of the 
weight of public burdens, while others, owing to a different method 
of providing for certain public wants, may be of small importance 
for this purpose. A simple comparison of the amounts expended (as 
‘reported in budgets) for any given object, may indeed be entirely 
misleading. Thus, the cost of the military establishment of the 
United States, for 1876, was about one half that of the expendi- 
tures of the German Empire for the same purpose. Now, if any 
one should therefore conclude that our military burden, if we had 
spent twice as much in that year, would have been equal to that 
supported by Germany, he would make a grievous error, owing to 
the very different methods in which the armies are recruited in the 
two countries. The burden laid upon us by the support of our 
military establishment is very well represented by the sum of money 
actually expended by the National Government, because we hire 
our soldiers and pay them wages enough to induce them to give up 
other occupations, and we pay our officers enough to support them, 
and if we send troops anywhere we do not quarter them on the pub- 
lic without paying a fair price for their maintenance. In Germany, on 
the contrary, the army is recruited by compelling every able-bodied 
man to serve without pay, or at least none to speak of. The of- 
ficers are expected to be men able to contribute out of their pri- 
vate means to their own support, and the expense of supporting 
officers and men during the grand reviews and parades is largely 
orovided for by the voluntary or compulsory contributions of lo- 
calities and private citizens. The method of providing for public 
wants must, therefore, be constantly kept in mind in comparing the 
National finances. 

The difficulties thus far described apply to the comparison, not 
only of National, but also of local finance. They are indeed height- 
ened in the case of the latter, and one or two new difficulties ap- 
pear. In most countries not even a pretense has been made to 
publish accounts of local finances in an accessible form. The local 
boards make their returns, as a rule, to local authorities, and their 
reports lie buried in the local archives. Even where they report to 
the general Government no full account is published, and the only 
way of getting access to them is to go to the seat of Government. 

There is a further trouble. In no two countries do we find the 
authority and functions of local governments to be the same. 
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Their powers and office in the political system depend upon their 
legal relation to the general Government, and this is as various as 
the countries are numerous. Now, in comparing local finance we 
may take one of two methods, either the a friorz or the a fos- 
tertor?. We may divide ‘all the functions of the State into two 
classes, local and. general, according as they further local or gen- 
eral purposes and interests. Public expenditure will then, of course, 
be classified in the same way. Laying it down as a principle that 
the revenue for local expenditure in this sense should be raised 
from local sources by local authorities, we may proceed to test the 
excellency of all existing systems of finance by the degree of their 
conformity to this rule. It may be objected to this plan that it is 
exceedingly difficult to draw the line between general and_ local 
functions. Financial history can certainly not decide the question, 
for, as a matter of fact, the same function appears in the history 
of a nation now as local and now as general. The decisions of 
the courts are conflicting, and no two authoritative writers on the 
subject agree in their classification. Besides, experience proves con- 
clusively that local Governments can perform certain of the func- 
tions which, on the above principle, would be classified as general, 
quite as well, or better than, the general Government. 

A second plan is to compare carefully existing systems of finance, 
and to study the common difficulties and the measures adopted to 
meet them, and finally to deduce any general principles which may 
be suggested and verified by financial history. We shall adopt this 
plan in the work before us. 

For the purposes of our investigation governments may be di- 
vided into two general classes, centralized and decentralized. This 
centralization may exist in three spheres, the executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative. We are concerned here only with the first and 
last of these spheres. Legislative centralization exists when the 
general Government exercises all the legislative powers which per- 
tain to the State. Administrative centralization exists where the 
central executive or administration supervises directly by its own 
agents the execution of all the laws. These two forms of cen- 
tralization may exist together, or the former without the latter 
(not véce versa, however), and in all possible degrees of perfection. 

In France we have the best example of a nation where both 
forms are almost completely developed. The National Government 
unites in itself all the sovereign powers of the State. It superin- 
tends foreign affairs, controls the army and the navy, administers 
the National school system, levies and collects National, and largely, 
also, local, taxes, and regulates all internal affairs either directly or 
indirectly. The administrative powers are concentrated in the hands 
of a National bureaucracy, under the direction of the President of 
the Republic and his responsible ministers. France is divided into 
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eighty-six departments, each under the presidency of a Prefect ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic. He is agent of the Na- 
tional executive and at the same time State’s attorney. There is a 
department assembly elected by universal suffrage, which, however: 
possesses almost no power. It is a board for the equalization of 
direct taxes among the subdivisions of a department, and may pass 
resolutions and give advice. Any of its measures may be declared 
null and void by decree of Prefect or President. The ultimate po- 
litical unit of a department is the Commune, z. ¢., town or parish. 
The mayor is elected in small communes, in the larger appointed 
by the National executive, but may be removed in all communes 
by the latter. The city council is elected for three years, but may 
be dissolved by the Prefect, and in such cases a municipal com- 
mittee appointed by the latter rules the city until the term has 
expired for which the council was elected. There are two other 
subdivisions of the department, the arrondissement and the canton, 
but as they are for mere administrative purposes without any 
special budget, they are of no importance in our present investigation. 

This glance at the system of administration is necessary to an 
understanding of the financial system. The National revenues are 
derived from three sources: Profits of Government property, from 
court and administrative fees, and from taxes direct and indirect. 
The National budget for 1881 presented the following estimate of 
income from the sources mentioned : 


BUDGET ESTIMATES OF REVENUE FOR 1881. 
I.—TAaxes. A.—Direct Taxes. 


Bc ee I GOES... ccuccnnsveceoesse seen $ 379,398, 300 
2. The assimilated taxes.......ccccccccccccccesves 23,407,670 
3. Three per cent. on dividends...............+.-- 30,448,000 $ 439,253,979 , 
B.—Indirect Taxes. 
1. Registration and stamp tax and fees.......... 660,458,c00 
2. TaxeS ON COMSUMPTION.........ceceees eoeecees —eaee 
(a.) Spirituous liquors and licenses.......... 404,025,000 
Si i Ci cccnchésbeeeeeeeeousyeee 124,044,000 
ib... trl ib dedeetbbeneh obed ess saeus 32,791,000 
(2.) TEARSPOTtAatiON .. cccsccccccosccccscccecs 79,299,000 


1G PE sc cocicewccenes _ I eT ne re 61,399,000 701,558,000 








SI, cs tcdenctetewcecesuees gesebenssudes 309, 235,C0o 
4. Monopolies (tobacco, powder, matches)........ 304,976,000 
Total from indirect taxes.............. $ 2,036,227,000 
II,—FEFS FOR PUBLIC SERVICES. 
Ee ishinsouncdechies sndenceseeee exete idtn due un 109,492,000 
B. TOWBAR... 66 cccccccccvccscccesccceseescess .++ 20,508,000 
3. University (tuition, &€.)..........eecececeeess 4,571,310 
4. Fees on patents. ......ccsccccce pGee8 coeesuceee 1,831,495 
Oy SO ou'bb kine dec pecbieceoes suse wiaaide edewee 134,529 
Et Sn dnerncenescvdescenepwovedeeescsnsesseves 1,450,000 








I1I.—OTHER .SOURCES. 


i i Oe... sc dednenss abracneve 90, 744,807 
2. Foreign POSSeSSIONS.........ccceececcceeceeees 31,983,412 
SPER ébedovewdesvecss pede eedescdesneere sees 34,997,380 157,725,599 





5 RAE EAIE CPI Pe AEE $ 2,763,208, 789 
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The above table does not include the revenue raised by the 
general Government and distributed to the departments. In order 
to get a clear idea as to how much the French people pay every 
year in taxes, we should deduce from the income of the direct 
and indirect taxes the cost of managing the monopolies, as it is 
only the net income from these sources which can be fairly 
called taxes.* Adding together, however, the income from the 
taxes as they stand, we have the enormous sum of 2,475,480,970 
francs, raised by a population of a little less than 37,000,000, z.z., 
about 67 francs, or $12 per head. 

The taxes embraced under the title “four principal taxes” are 
the land tax, movable property and personal tax, door and window 
tax, and tax on trades and occupations. They are all old imposts, 
and date in their present form from the revolutionary period in 
France, 1789-1799. The land tax was introduced January 1, 1791. 
It was to consist of a certain per cent. of the net income of land 
and buildings. In the case of land the net income was to be 
found by subtracting from the gross income the cost of the seed, of 
cultivation of harvesting, and of such improvements as were neces- 
sary to keep the ground in good condition, manuring, draining, 
&c. The net income of buildings was to be ascertained in a simi- 
lar way, by deducting costs of repairing, keeping up, &c., from gross 
returns. The early legislators were inclined to make this tax pay 
as much of the public expenditure as possible, some of them, in- 
‘ deed, seeming to think that it could be made so profitable as to 
dispense with other taxes altogether. The very first year of its 
existence undeceived them completely. The net income of lands 
and buildings in France was estimated in 1791 to be about 1200 
millions of francs. The total amount to be raised was fixed at 240 
millions of francs, ze, twenty per cent. This sum was divided 
among the departments, and then further distributed among the 
arrondissements and communes. The actual returns from these 
taxes fell so far short of the expectation that the Government 
was compelled to reduce gradually the amount demanded, until in 
1821 only 154.7 million francs was levied. From that time on the 
income gradually rose to 173 millions in 1878, and to 174,300,000 
francs in 1881, as given in above table. It is estimated that this 
sum is about eight per cent. of the total net income from lands, 
and buildings in France. A detailed investigation of this tax 
would present many points of interest to our American economists 
and financiers. We nay present a sketch of its history, mode of 
assessment, &c., in a future number. 


* It is a fair question whether nearly the whole income from these sources should not be 
first subtracted, for, as a matter of political economy, only the difference in the price de- 
manded by the Government for its products and that which consumers would have to pay 
under free competition, can be rightly construed as a burden resting upon the consumer. 
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The movable property and personal tax was introduced about the 
same time as the land tax, and is at bottom an income tax. It 
was fixed, in the first place, at sixty millions of francs, estimated 
to be twenty per cent. of the total net revenue from _ personal 
property and from personal labor. It was found necessary, how- 
ever, to reduce this assessment also to thirty million francs, which 
has been raised of late years to about sixty millions in 1878, and 
to 61,717,500 francs in 1881; 2. ¢., it took nearly one hundred years 
for the tax to equal the expectations of its introducers. This tax 
consists of two parts, the personal tax and the tax .on movables. 
The former is fixed at the sum of three days’ wages, the latter 
assessed according to the rental value of the house occupied by 
tax-payer. 

The door and window tax was introduced in 1798, and yielded at 
that time fifteen million francs, but became less and less lucrative, 
until it was assessed directly on the departments in 1802. It yielded 
in 1878 41,109,000 francs, and in 1881 42,556,500. The amount of 
tax is determined by the number of doors and windows which are 
actually used for purposes of ingress or egress or of lighting the 
rooms. 

The tax on occupations was also introduced in 1798. It is levied 
according to a complicated classification of the occupations and 
cities where they are followed. It consists of a fixed and a variable 
rate. The former is determined for each commune, and all occu- 
pations in that commune must pay the same tax. The latter 
varies according to the rent of the quarters occupied by the busi- 
ness. This tax yielded nineteen millions in 1803, 118,104,000 in 1878, 
end 100,230,300 in 1881. : 

Under the term assimilated taxes, are included seven special taxes 
classified as “direct,” for no better reason than that they are col- 
lected by the same department as the four principal taxes. They 
are taxes on land held in mortmain, on mines, fees for verifications 
of measures and weights, fees for inspection of apothecary shops, 
tax on horses and carriages kept for private use, ori billiard tables, 
and on clubs or associations for social or jovial purposes. Since 
lands held in mortmain are not subject to exchange or sale, they 
never pay the taxes which are levied upon all transfers of property, 
It was found by experience that the ordinary real estate changed 
hands once in twenty years, and as such land pays about five per 
cent. of its value in taxes and fees at every change, it was deter- 
mined to levy a tax of five per cent. of the yearly income of such 
property. The property of communes, churches, &c., even though 
not inalienable—since, as a matter of fact, it is but seldom sold— 
is subject to the same tax. This impost was estimated to yield 
5,240,000 francs in 1881. The mining tax consists of a fixed tax 
of ten francs per square kilometer in the surface of the mining 
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district, and five per cent. of the net income of the business, and 
its yield in 1881 was estimated at 2,200,000 francs. The tax on 
horses and carriages was estimated to yield 9,232,670 francs in 1881, 
and the other above-mentioned imposts brought the total yield of 
these assimilated taxes to 23,407,670 francs. 

The item numbered 3 under the head of direct taxes in the table 
given above, comes from a three-per-cent. tax on all dividends de- 
clared by joint stock companies of any kind. There are other taxes 
which such corporations have to pay, which we shall mention in 
discussing the registration tax. It will be seen that while the “di- 
rect taxes” yield a very large sum, yet they only contribute be- 
tween one-seventh and one-sixth of the whole public income. 

The indirect taxes furnish the vastly greater part of the public 
revenue. Most important of all is the registration tax (enregistre- 
ment). Every document connected with the transfer of property, 
nearly all legal documents of every sort to be valid, must be en- 
tered in the public registry. The fee for registration constitutes 
the tax. A clear idea of the amount of these fees (fees simply in 
form—in reality, taxes) may be gained when we know that the in- 
come from this source for 1881 was estimated to be 523,546,000 
francs, z. ¢., over one hundred millions more than all the direct 
and assimilated taxes together. In addition to this tax, nearly all 
such documents must be written on stamped paper, z. ¢., paper 
which has paid the stamp tax. This latter impost was expected to 
yield 140,467,000 francs in 1881. 

The imposts on spirituous liquors, and on licenses for selling them, 
are so similar to our own on such objects: that we do not need to 
discuss them in detail. The same thing is true of the tax on sugar 
and that on salt, which are simply excise duties on inland sugar 
and salt. 

The tax on transportation is a tax on passenger traffic, consist- 
ing of ten per cent. of the fare. The parties-owning the vehicles 
of transportation, railroad cars, omnibuses, &c., advance the tax and 
raise their rates accordingly. The other taxes on consumption em- 
brace a tax on paper wrapping, writing and printing, which was 
expected to yield 15,265,000 francs; a tax on playing cards, a fee 
for testing all gold and silverware, a tax on wax candles, on coal 
oil and other oils, on vinegar, on dynamite, and a small number of 
other unimportant objects. 

The Government regulates the cultivation of tobacco, fixes the 
price at which it will be purchased at the factories, manufactures 
and sells all dgmestic tobacco, except that which is exported, and 
sells all that is imported. The price at which it is sold is fixed 
by the Government, and contains the tax. The same thing is true 
of powder. It has sold the monopoly of making and selling 
matches to a private company for a certain number of years. The 
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returns from these taxes for 1881 were estimated at 335,217,000 
francs from tobacco, 13,544,000 from powder, and 16,215,000 from 
matches. 

The item “other sources,” under II, embraces consular and diplo- 
matic fees, and fees for inspection of imported cattle. Algiers, In- 
dia, Cochin China and Andorra pay the sums under III 2. The 
item 3, under III, includes a number of sources of income which 
are difficult to classify, such as the deduction made from all sal- 
aries of civil service employes for the benefit of the pension fund 
a further deduction made from the salaries of all members of the 
National Chamber of Deputies who hold remunerative offices, a con- 
tribution from the city of Paris toward the support of the local 
police in Paris, &c. 

The above outline affords a general view of the sources from 
which public revenue in France is drawn, and also to some extent 
of its amount. The sum total is equivalent to about seventy-seven 
francs per head. Of that sum about sixty-seven francs, as said 
above, come from what the budget classes as taxes. The method 
of assessing and levying these taxes is well worth study, as it is 
different in many respects from the English, German or American 
methods. E. J. JAMEs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


’ 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CULTURE. 


The Chicago T7rzbune publishes a letter on Australia, its products, 
industries, developments, population and political prospects, from 
the pen of Mr. A. M. Garland, ex-President of the Wool-Growers’ 
Association of the United States and a member of the recent Tariff 
Commission, who has just been on a visit to that country. Con- 
cerning Australia as a grain raiser he says: “From being buyers of 
flour for their own tables a few years since, the farmers of those 
colonies now grow 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. Self-binders, drills 
and other paraphernalia peculiar to wheat production find ready 
purchasers and intelligent manipulators in every locality where farm- 
ing is attempted. The surplus of the wheat product drifts along the 
line of commerce into the warehouses of Europe, and is sold to men 
who without it would be compelled to look to the United States 
for their supply. In-a country so especially adapted to pastoral hus- 
bandry as this is, general or persistent grain-growing need not be 
looked for until the population has many times doubled its num- 
bers; but the very ease with which crops can be grown will serve 
to swell the product to a maximum. So long as good crops can be 
had for little labor, the minority which devotes itself to grain pro- 
duction will inevitably swell the aggregate production faster than 
the demands of ptiaslation can absorb it. The markets of Europe 
are yearly finding additions to their supplies in new centers of pro- 
duction, so that a short crop in Europe no longer means high 
prices in America.” 
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THE EFFECT OF GOLD EXPORTS. 


Recent shipments of gold to Europe furnish a proper occasion to 
discuss the cause and the consequences of exporting the money 
metals. 

The general cause is an adverse balance of foreign trade, and 
that can result from nothing else than a higher range of prices at 
home than abroad of such merchandize as is internationally dealt 
in. The effect of such a cause to produee an export of the money 
metals may, of course, be staved off, but only temporarily, by sell- 
ing securities abroad. 

It is to be taken into account that an adverse balance of the 
foreign trade will not cause an export of the money metals, if 
such balance is less than the amount which a country is entitled 
to receive as interest and dividends on its foreign investments, of 
which the most conspicuous example is the case of Great Britain. 
The reverse proposition is equally true in respect to countries like 
the United States and India, having an interest account to pay 
abroad, that they will not experience an inflow of the precious 
metals if their favorable balance of foreign trade is less than, or 
only equal to, the amount of their foreign interest payments. It is 
also to be taken into account that countries producing more gold 
and silver than they can absorb as additions to their currencies, 
must be exporters of the precious metals to an extent of such ex- 
cess, and must therefore during any considerable term of years 
have such an adverse balance of foreign trade as will cause such an 
export. 

In the case of every country there is at every time a certain 
range of its prices relatively to the prices of the world, at which, 
under the circumstances of its position, as either a debtor or a 
creditor country, or as a producer, or non-producer of the precious 
metals, its foreign trade will be at the proper equilibrium. If its 
actual prices are above this range, those metals must begin to flow 
out, or will flow out more rapidly, until the proper relation between 
its own prices and those abroad is restored; and this will be 
brought about in two ways—first, by the fall of its own prices by 
the diminishing quantity of its money; and, second, by the rise of 
prices in the other covntries to which its money is exported. 

It seems almost idle to discuss the question, whether an export 
of the money metals by this country in such a case is an evil to 
be deprecated. If:it is an evil, it is an unavoidable one. It isa 
necessary ificident of the fact that our monetary standard is kept 
at the metallic standard, and is thereby brought under the control 
49 
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of the foreign exchanges. Keeping our money at that standard has 
always been the policy of the country, and is not likely to be 
changed for an indefinite period. No proposition to change it is at 
present advocated by any considerable number of persons, and we 
must accept all the consequences of it, one of which is that it oc- 
casionally enforces a fall in prices, which is something that is 
never agreeable. A constant rise of prices, although it could be 
made possible under some conceivable systems of money, would not 
be desirable. It is, at any rate, impossible with a system of money 
kept at the metallic standard, under which the fluctuation must be 
sometimes downward. 

As already noticed, an export of the money metals restores the 
equilibrium between prices at home and prices abroad, partly by 
lowering them at home and partly by raising them abroad. Some 
of the consequences of a rise in foreign prices are directly bene- 
ficial to us, such as an improvement in the markets for everything 
that we sell abroad, and a diminished intensity in the competition 
with our own industries of imported foreign goods. A rise in for- 
eign prices does not seem to be harmful to us in any way, except 
in respect to such goods as are not produced at home, and which 
must be obtained, if obtained at all, by importation. An exporta- 
tion of the money metals thus has mixed consequences as to prices, 
some of them beneficial and some of them injurious, and this is 
equally true of an importation of the money metals, which, while 
it tends to raise the general range of prices at home, must also 
tend to lower the prices of exports. We have had an example of 
that in the effect of our large importations of gold within the last 
six years from Europe, so much exulted over by thoughtless persons 
as an unmixed good, but of which one of the effects has been to 
so reduce the money and consequently the prices of Europe, as to 
lower the returns from our exports, the bulk of which are to that 
part of the world, and also to make the competition with European 
goods with our own industries more severe. 

The situation summarily stated, is, that as a consequence of the 
fact that gold and silver are the money of the world, there is such 
a solidarity of the currencies and prices of the several nations 
which compose it, that the interflow between them of the money 
metals cannot be regarded as having consequences essentially differ- 
ent from those which attend the movements of money between dif- 
ferent sections of the same country. These consequences are, with- 
out doubt, of importance, but they are of such a mixed character, 
and to such a degree counterbalancing and compensatory of each 
other, that they are far less important than they are sometimes 
supposed to be. Wherever gold and silver may be, they serve the 
purpose of sustaining prices, not merely, although most powerfully, 
in the particular place in which they may be found, but in all 
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places to some degree. It must be admitted that it would be, in 
certain aspects, agreeable to us to keep our gold and deplete Europe 
of it for the next six years, at the rate at which we have been do- 
ing that for the past six years, by the double process of retaining 
the product of our own mines and at the same time importing it. 
But the necessities of the case, taking all consequences into ac- 
count, will not permit affairs to continue always in that course. 

Prices in New York are as much depressed by the transmission 
of gold to New Orleans, as to London, and they would be probably 
more depressed by the transmission of gold to Washington Terri- 
tory. In its direct effects upon New York the loss of gold is the 
same, no matter where it is sent. The variation is in the degree of 
compensation, which is received from the influence of the gold sent 
away from New York in raising prices in the place to which it is 
sent, and the activity and power of that influence depend upon the 
intimacy of the market relations between such place and New York. 
Gold is a money of the world, and the range and intensity of its 
operation upon prices, as between one place and another, are meas- 
ured by commercial intercourse, and not by distance, or by Na- 
tional boundaries, except in so far as either of those circumstances 
affects the amount of commercial intercourse between different 
points. 

The apprehensions of danger and disaster from an export of the 
money metals from this country arise mainly from ideas growing 
out of the materially different condition of our currency in former 
times, and from overlooking the fundamental revolution which has 
been wrought by the suppression of the note-issuing power of the 
State banks. Under the system which was overthrown by that suppres- 
sion, the State banks, whose notes constituted substantially the entire 
currency before the Civil War, were on what was called the specie 
basis, in the sense of keeping the volume of their circulation at 
some relation of quantity to the specie in their possession. While 
there was never—either imposed upon them by law, or maintained 
in practice—any such thing as a fixed proportion of coin to paper, 
it resulted from their legal duty to maintain specie payments, that 
they were obliged to maintain some proportion of coin to paper, 
varying with circumstances, but always a higher proportion when 
there was a tendency to an export of coin. On the average, at 
different times, the proportion was probably not higher than one 
(1) of coin to five (5) of paper. In that condition of the case 
an export of coin compelle? a five-fold contraction of bank circula- 
tion, and thereby reduced the currency by a sum five times greater 
than the amount of the export if the coin exported was all drawn 
from the banks. Nearly all of it must have been withdrawn from 
the banks, inasmuch as they alone possessed any coin disposable 
for export, the coin in use as circulation from hand to hand not 
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being capable of being withdrawn from that use to any appreciable 
extent. Indeed the contraction of bank circulation was ordinarily 
greater than five-fold the export ‘of coin, because the instinct of 
self-preservation caused the banks to increase the proportion of 
their specie to their paper whenever specie was in demand for ex- 
portation. As the late Amasa Walker said, describing the old specie 
basis system of the State banks, in his Sczence of Wealth: 

If ten millions are to be paid abroad, it must be taken from the 
specie of the banks; the basis of the currency is so much dimin- 
ished, and the circulation must be curtailed accordingly. If the 
proportion of specie is as one to five of notes, then the export of 
ten millions abroad must cause a contraction of fifty million dollars 
at home. 

The contraction of money at home under that vicious system 
vastly exceeded the export of coin, and the counterbalancing effect 
of the exported coin to raise prices abroad was consequently re- 
duced to very small proportions. In the case supposed by Mr. 
Walker of an export of $10,000,000 of coin under the old system, 
the addition to the money of other nations was only that precise 
sum, whereas the subtraction from the money of this country was 
$ 50,000,000, thus making an absolute diminution of $40,000,000 in 
the total money of the world. It is true that if all other nations 
had had systems of currency like our own, consisting of bank notes 
issued on the specie basis plan, prevailing in this country. before 
the Civil War, the $10,000,000 of exported coin would have pro- 
duced a bank-note expansion elsewhere of $50,000,000. In fact, 
however, bank notes in any form were known in comparatively few 
countries, principally in Europe, and it was only in Great Britain 
that bank notes on the specie basis plan were known in Eu- 
rope; and in that important Kingdom with which our commercial 
and financial relations have always been, as they still are, greater 
and more intimate than with any other country, such notes had 
ceased to exist since the passage of Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. 

By a series of events connected with the Civil War, and not as 
the result of any scientific discussion, or of any foresight on the 
part of the public men of the country, the currency of the United 
States is now in the condition of fluctuating in its volume only 
precisely to the extent that gold and silver obtained from our own 
mines are permitted to be minted, or are exported or imported. 
This means, under existing circumstances, only precisely as gold is 
exported or imported, inasmuch as. our silver coins are practically 
non-exportable, while the function of being money appertains not to 
silver bullion, but exclusively to our own silver coins, which foreign- 
ers cannot send here because they possess none which they can send, 
Our currency is, in short—except in the particular that we produce 
both gold and silver and permit the minting of the latter within 
a limit below our production of it—in the exact condition of the 
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British currency, which expands and contracts only as gold flows 
into or out of the United Kingdom. If we export $10,000,000 of 
gold our total money is reduced by that sum, and no more. No 
contraction of the volume of either our silver money, our green- 
backs or our bank notes follows an export of gold. There is also 
no contraction of the total money of the world, because other 
countries gain precisely as much money as we lose. So far as our 
exported gold goes to Europe, as the great bulk of it always does, 
we experience a benefit from the effect of its operation there, not: 
perhaps, fully compensating for our own loss of it, but nevertheless 
a manifest, direct and sensible benefit, in securing better prices for 
what we sell in Europe, and in diminishing the intensity of the 
competition of European goods and wares with similar goods and. 
wares of our own production, wherever we encounter that competi- 
tion, whether in our own markets or in other parts of the world. 
Both descriptions of our paper money, the greenback and the 
National bank note, are redeemable in specie. The greenback is di- 
rectly so redeemable, and the National bank note is so indirectly, 
because, although it may be at the option of the banks redeemed 
in greenbacks, the latter entitle the holder to demand specie. But 
neither the greenback nor the National bank note derive their 
credit or value from a specie reserve, nor does the volume of either 
fluctuate with changes in the amount of such reserve. The credit 
which they enjoy is the National credit upon which they both rest. 
Their value, which is, in fact, equal to that of specie, arises from 
their functions as money, and from the close limitations of their 
quantity, which is a legal limitation in the case of the greenbacks, 
and a practical limitation in the case of the bank notes. The Na- 
tional banks neither keep, nor are by law required to keep, any re- 
serve against their notes, except the nominal one of a deposit in 
Washington of specie or lawful money equal to five per cent. of 
their circulation. No law requires a reserve to be kept for the re- 
demption of the greenbacks, and the sum which is actually kept for 
that purpose is known by everybody to be entirely needless for any 
such purpose, and to be kept, in fact, for an altogether different 
object. The Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to take 
measures in the way of accumulating funds so as to resume specie 
payments January I, 1879, and to maintain such payments after- 
wards. In his discretionary exercise of that authority he accumu- 
lated a specie reserve equal to forty per cent. of the greenbacks, 
which was a prudent act in view of the want of confidence then 
prevailing, and of the necessity of making resumption a success be- 
yond a peradventure. But it is idle to say that if such a reserve 
was large enough at that time, there can be any reason f6r main- 
taining one even approximately as large, now that confidence in re- 
sumption is completely established, no calls for the redemption of 
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the greenbacks having been made for three or four years, and a 
preference for them to coin existing in every part of the country. 
The so-called reserve is now kept on hand, not because anybody 
really supposes that it is needed as a reserve, but because the use 
of it in the payment of Government bonds, the only use of it 
which is possible, would cause a contraction of the bank-note cur- 
rency. As soon as that difficulty can be overcome, as in some way 
it probably will be, the pretext—for it is nothing more—that any- 
thing beyond a nominal reserve for the greenbacks is required, will 
be abandoned, and it will no longer be denied that their value de- 
pends upon the impregnability of the public credit, the monetary 
functions with which they are endowed, and the restriction of their 
volume. But whether the reserve against them is continued to be 
kept at the present figure, or is reduced to a nominal amount, no 
export of gold will diminish their quantity any more than an import 
of gold would augment it. 

An export of gold can have no more effect upon the total 
amount of our money at home than would be produced by the ex- 
port of an equal amount of silver dollars, of greenbacks, or of bank 
notes, if such an export was not impossible, or by the withdrawal 
of an equal amount of silver dollars, of greenbacks, or of bank 
notes, which is possible, or by the suppression of the coinage zn 
Suturo of an equal amount of silver dollars, which is also possible. 
But an export of gold is far less injurious to us than either of 
those impossible or possible things would be, because an export of 
gold works no contraction of the money of the world, in the con- 
sequences of which we cannot escape a participation; whereas a 
withdrawal of any of the greenbacks or of the bank notes, or a 
melting down of any of our coined silver dollars, or a suppression 
of the future coinage of such dollars, would cause such a con- 


traction. 





Upon the whole, an export of gold does not seem to be a 
ground for anxiety and alarm, but ought rather to be looked at as 
a necessary incident of the policy—undoubtedly approved by a 
great preponderance of public opinion—of keeping our currency at 
the metallic standard, and thereby bringing it under the control, as 
to its volume, of the foreign exchanges. The only effect of such 
an export is to lower prices, and there is no escape from the ne- 
cessity of lowering our prices, whenever they get so high relatively 
to prices elsewhere as to cause a persistent adverse balance of our 


foreign trade. 


If our paper money is limited to its present volume, or if no 
greater increase of it is allowed than is necessary to keep it in cor- 
respondence with the increase of population, there is no occasion to 
apprehend an export of gold sufficient to effect any important re- 


duction gf our present stock of gold, and still less, such an ex- 
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treme reduction as would cause a premium to arise upon what was 
left, in which last supposed case none of that metal would remain 
in monetary use. 

Our present volume of legal-tender money is, in round numbers, 
1300 million dollars, made up of 600 millions of gold, 168 millions 
of silver, 247 millions of greenbacks, and 285 millions of National 
bank notes. In the larger estimates frequently made of the green- 
backs and National bank notes, the mistake is committed of making 
no allowance for the cash which is held, locked up and withdrawn 
from use, as a fund for their redemption. In the case of the Na- 
tional bank notes this redemption fund is five per cent. of their 
circulation, and in addition about $40,000,000 deposited by banks 
which have failed or are in liquidation, or are reducing their circu- 
lation. In the case of the greenbacks the Treasury officials affect 
to hold a reserve of forty per cent. for their redemption, which 
would be $138,800,000. It is not probable, however, that if the idea 
of keeping a reserve against the greenbacks should be given up, the 
total reserve of the Treasury would be reduced by more than $ 100,- 
000,000 below what it is now, so that the actual addition made to 
the currency by the greenbacks may be regarded as their total issue, 
347 millions, less a reserve of 100 millions held against them. 

Of our total legal-tender money, gold now constitutes  six-thir- 
teenths, or nearly one-half, and there is no present probability that 
there will be for a considerable period any appreciable increase of 
the aggregate of the greenbacks, bank notes and silver. The 
greenbacks are a fixed quantity, and the increase of the silver, 
which is very slow, is likely enough to be offset to some consider- 
able extent by a diminution of the bank notes. The only commer- 
cial cause of an export of gold is too high a range of our prices 
relatively to prices elsewhere, the existence of which condition 
seems to be disproved by the large favorable balance of our foreign 
trade. At all events, a very small export of gold would be suffi- 
cient to so raise prices abroad and lower them at home, as to 
check any further outflow. To suppose that the export of gold 
can go to the length of causing a sensible premium upon gold, is 
to suppose what is manifestly impossible, viz., that our total money 
could undergo a reduction of six-sevenths, or any approximation to 
a shrinkage so enormous. It is certain that where there are differ- 
ent kinds of lawful money, any kind which becomes sensibly dearer 
than the others will disappear from use, and form no part of the 


actual currency of a country. 
GEO. M. WESTON. 
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BANKING IN FRANCE.* 


™% The opening of an account at the Bank of France necessitates an 
introduction by two sponsors, themselves having an account there. 
The account may either be a simple deposit and drawing account, or 
it may be a discount account, or, again, it may be fed by the nego- 
tiation of advances on selected stocks. 

For the general public, the bank transacts the following opera- 
tions: 

It receives deposits not under 5000 francs in Paris, or 2000 francs 
in the country, and against them gives receipts to order, on pres- 
entation of which the same may at once be drawn out again, no 
interest being allowed, nor commission charged. 

It receives, for safe keeping, all stock, home or foreign, and 
undertakes the cashing of coupons, and all kindred formalities. It 
issues drafts to order, not under fifty francs, on any of its branches. 

It makes advances on stock, with a margin of twenty per cent. 
on Fren:h Rentes, and Treasury bonds, and twenty-five per cent. 
on railway debentures, corporation loans, and similar securities. The 
rate on advances has of late years been from one-half per cent. 
to one per cent. above the bank rate. Formerly, it was identical 
with it. 

To the special privileges of the Bank of France, consequent on 
its position as a State bank, we are bound to devote some con- 
sideration. On being closely scanned, these will appear to be 
neither so many nor so formidable, as is generally assumed. They 
certainly have not impeded, in recent times, the rapid progress 
of formidable rivals in practically every branch of the bank’s busi- 
ness. 

Originally founded in the year 1800, as a free eompany, the law 
of 1803 gave the bank the stamp of a State institution, by draw- 
ing up a set of rules for its management, and conferring upon it 
the exclusive right of issuing notes in Paris. These rules under- 
went a first emendation in 1806; the post of Governor of the bank, 

as a government nominee, being then created. They were further 
. amended and consolidated in 1808, into what are known as the 
fundamental statutes (Statuts Fondamentaux) of the Bank. The 

bank council was, by the law of 1803, not since altered in this 
particular, made to consist of fifteen regents, under the control of 

three censors. Five of the regents and the three censors must be 
manufacturers or merchants, chosen among the shareholders. “The 

law of 1806 farther ordained that three of the regents must be 
Receivers’-general of the Treasury. The most important of the 

bank’s privileges, its exclusive right of issue, limited at first to Paris, 

as we have seen, was extended in 1841 to all towns where the 

bank should establish a branch. In 1848, however, the absorption, 

by the bank, of the nine “Banques Départementales,” then in exist- 

ence, practically abolished all note issues other than those of the 

Bank of France. In 1848 also, and for the first time in the his- 

tory of the bank, its notes were made a forced currency. This oc- 

curred a second time in 1870, almost immediately on the breaking 













* A paper read before the Institute of Bankers, London by Henry Chevassus. Continued 
from our March number. . 
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out of the war with Germany. A distinction of some importance 
has to be drawn between the way in which the first period of sus- 
pension in the reimbursement of the notes began and ended, and 
the course followed for the second. 

In 1848, on the fifteenth of March, a degree of the Provisional 
Government of the Republic declared : 

Firstly. That the notes of the bank would, from that date, be 
legal tender. 

Secondly. That the bank was relieved, until further order, of the 
obligation to give cash for its notes. 

Thirdly. That the total issues of the bank, and its branches, 
should not go beyond 350 millions of francs (this limit was in- 
creased in December, 1849, to 525 millions, in consequence of the 
bank having taken over the country issues). 

This first period of forced currency terminated in August, 1850, 
by the repeal of the three clauses enumerated. The bank was again 
free to issue notes to an unlimited amount, subject to paying cash 
for them on demand, and the public were at liberty to accept or 
refuse any notes at all. 

On the twelfth of August, 1870, a decree signed by the Empress 
Regent, inaugurated a second period of forced currency; and did 
so in almost similar terms to those of the decree of March, 1848. 
The limit of issue was placed at 1800 millions of francs; increased 
to 2400 millions on the twelfth of the same month; and succes- 
sively raised, by the Government of the Republic, to 2800 millions 
on the twenty-ninth of December, 1871, and to 3200 millions on 
the fifteenth of July, 1872. But, and here we come to the distinc- 
tion I wish to bring out, this second period, contrarily to the 
course adopted in 1850, was not put an end to, by a repeal, pure 
and simple, of the decree that gave it a commencement. No fixed 
date was at any time appointed for its termination. A finance law 
of August, 1875, merely provided that whenever the advances made 
by the bank to the State, consequent on the gigantic war expendi- 
ture of 1870-1, were reduced to 300 millions of francs, the bank 
would once more be under obligation to pay cash for its notes. 
This came to pass on the thirty-first of December, 1877; and since 
the first of January, 1878, Bank of France notes have ceased to be a 
forced currency; but they continue to be legal tender, similar in this 
respect to Bank of England notes, while the limit of issue remains 
at 3200 millions of francs; here, on the contrary, differing from the 
latter, in their amount being within the discretion of the bank coun- 
cil, up to a given maximum, instead of being made dependent on 
the movements of the gold reserve. 

It will seem paradoxical in view of a note circulation of 525,000,- 
ooo of francs in 1849, augmented to six times that amount at the 
present day, to say that the question of note issues, and the exclu- 
sive privilege thereof, has lost its importance in France, and yet 
this is no unwarrantable assertion. 

Formerly, no subject was more keenly, I may say more acrimoni- 
ously, debated. All social reformers, all transcendental financialists, 
and many practical men tried their hands at it. Banks of circula- 
tion, considered in every variety of Utopian combination, were 
looked upon as the Gordian knot of practical economics; the unty- 
ing of which was made to appear as the indispensable preliminary 
to a more or less vague regeneration of the body politic. The 
scythe of time may be said to have cut the Gordian knot. The 
bank holds, at present, a bullion reserve of over eighty millions 
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sterling, being, in round numbers, two-thirds of the authorized is- 
sue. There remains then a further forty-eight mullions—never fully 
issued—backed up by the various bank reserves; the bank’s bill-case 
having, even in the most difficult phases of its existence, proved a 
substantial and effective guarantee for the deposits. We are then 
justified in looking upon the’ note circulation of the present day 
as the outcome of public requirements and convenience, and not of 
any mistaken notion that they are anything more than particularly 
trustworthy promissory notes. Be this as it may, certain it is, 
that no scheme would receive countenance that would tend to free 
competition of issues, or could weaken the confidence placed in 
Bank of France notes; a confidence mainly resulting from their be- 
ing no possible confusion as to their origin, or the nature of the 
security they rest upon.* 

With the other privileges of the bank, we may deal very briefly. 
The law in France recognizes two maxima rates of interest; the 
legal rate with a maximum of five per cent., and the commercial 
rate with a maximum of six per cent,; a somewhat subtle and 
roundabout distinction. The bank was allowed, by the law of the 
ninth of June, 1857, which extended its various privileges to the 
thirty-first December, 1897, to charge a higher rate than six per 
cent.; subject, however, to a proviso, that whatever profit was due 
to the surcharge would go to a special reserve. This reserve, which 
appears in the weekly return under the heading “Profits in addi- 
tion to Capital,” does not, up to this day, more than barely exceed 
eight millions of francs, £320,000: showing that the bank has sel- 
dom turned to account the latitude accorded it. As to the outside 
establishments and private bankers, they flank the difficulty by 
means of their uncontested practice of added commissions. 

The Bank of France is the banker of the State. Its functions 
in this respect consist in little more than keeping the Treasury 
balances. French rentes, at one period payable through the bank, 
are now like other government Sig i effected by the Treasury 
itself. Contrary to its practice with private deposits, the bank has 
to allow the State interest on its balances. This interest ¢ not to 
exceed three per cent., but practically does not fall any lower. 
Special loans and advances to the Treasury have invariably been 
matter for correspondingly special arrangements. It was a matter 
of course, that the State should apply to the bank in such cases, 
nor is it generally questioned that no other institution could have 
carried them out with less general financial disturbance, or for a 
smaller profit. Between the eighteenth of July, 1870, and the tenth 
of June, 1871, the bank advanced to the State 123c millions of 
francs; the law of July 3d, 1871, which made provision for the 
settlement of these advances, actually dealing with 1530 millions. 

Concerning the obligations put upon the bank in contradistinction 
to its privileges, it is unnecessary to do more than recur to that 
previously alluded to, of establishing at least one branch in every 
department. It is not uninstructive to note with regard to this, that 
for the year 1882, and for the first time, all branches of the bank 
without exception showed a profit. This satisfactory symptom of 
the general soundness of the country’s business, is made the 

* The Bank of France, be it remembered, may reimburse its notes either in gold or 
silver. Without entering upon controversial ground, foreign to our subject, it is worthy of 
remark that the option thus at the command of the bank has recently greatly helped it to 
maintain a three-per-cent. rate against a four-per-cent. Bank of England rate, notwithstanding 


the rise in the exchange; the Bank of France being absolutely at liberty to give or withhold 
gold, so long as it has silver wherewith to cash its notes. 
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more striking if we go back to the year 1817, when on the ap- 
plication of the bank council itself, Louis XVIII. authorized the 
closing of the branches opened at Lyons and Rouen in 1808; the 
application being grounded on “the want of usage and utility of 
these institutions for the towns in which they exist, and on the ex- 
penses they cause to the bank, without yielding it any profit to 
cover the same.” 

I have not found it possible to devote a less space to the Bank 
of France. The considerable part it plays in French financial econ- 
omy forbade my doing so. The bank has frequently been charged 
with red-tapism and want of regard for public requirements, with 
official sloth and hostility to improvement. Much of this criticism 
has now disappeared, the bank having, under a first impulse given 
it by one of its latter governors, and which his successors have 
concurred in keeping alive, done much to make itself largely acces- 
sible. It has copied some of the improvements of its free rivals, 
and in some instances has set them an example to which the spirit 
of competition has not been slow in response. 


IV. 


We now proceed to a review, perforce far more concise, of out- 
side establishments. First in chronological order, and perhaps. 
not unnaturally, first also in logical order, comes the Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris. The scanty harvests and commercial diffi- 
culties, which had preceded the Revolution of 1848, had given 
more point and prominence to the complaints urged against the 
Bank of France, of studied neglect and even direct snubbing of all 
but big traders. Early in that year, a decision was taken forthwith 
to ‘proceed to the formation, in all large manufacturing and com- 
mercial towns, of a local National bank of discount—Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte.—Their capital was to be constituted: one-third 
in cash from the body of shareholders; one-third in municipal ob- 
ligations of the town where each comptozr had its seat; one-third 
in State Treasury bonds. The object principally in view, was that 
they should act as intermediaries between the public and the Bank 
of France, in the discounting of such paper as bore no other en- 
dorsement than that of the drawer; and generally to put within 
the reach of firms of small or moderate means the same banking 
facilities which big houses enjoyed at the Bank of France. It is, 
however, needless to tarry here in examination of the soundness of 
the financial ideas which it was sought to embody in the creation 
of these local discount banks, since thev were never practically 
realized. The Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris itself, although, no 
doubt, indebted, in a considerable degree, for its early success to 
official support, certainly does not owe its present high standing to 
any philanthropic view of economics. It shook off State and muni- 
cipal help in the earlier years of its existence, and is to all intents 
and purposes a free and independent credit establishment, of the 
same description as its competitors of the present day. Nor has it 
specially devoted itself to the branch of banking suggested by its 
title.* The part played in eastern banking by the Comptoir d’Es- 


* The names chosen by most of the great French public banks are not to be taken as any 
limitation of their range. Accidental causes have often determined the choice. Moreover, 
the appellation ‘‘ bank’’ was, by a consensus, more or less willingly acquiesced in, made a sort 
of monopoly of the Bank of France. The word danguier itself serves to designate many firms 
that, in London, would call themselves merchants. Again, the coudisse firms (stock jobbers) 
habitually describe themselves as bankers, there being, judicially, no recognition of their branch 


of dealing. 
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compte, the support it has given to the bringing out of various 
important undertakings, away from, as well as within, the mother 
country, certainly do not come within the category of operations 
its originators contemplated, although they are, no doubt, within 
+ province of any free establishment that chooses to enter upon 
them. 

The Crédit Foncier, next on our list, almost lies beyond the 
limits of our: subject to-night. Its special functions of granting 
mortgages on real estate, and advancing funds to municipal bodies, 
are somewhat outside banking proper. Suffice it to say that, not- 
withstanding the vastness of its transactions, the Crédit Foncier is 
very far indeed from having monopolized the business of mortgage 
loans throughout the country. As a public company, the monopoly 
of such was, it is true, granted to it in 1856, but it expired in 
1877, and was not renewed. The great bulk of private mortgages 
is still effected through the mofazres—a French notazre doing much 
business in which, =the in England, solicitors, and not notaries, 
would be called upon to act. The sum total of their transactions 
is roughly estimated as tenfold greater than that of the Crédit 
Foncier. Besides its actual capital, the Crédit Foncier has been 
empowered to raise funds by the issue of obligations, not exceed- 
ing in importance the total of loans previously effected; but likewise 
increasing with it in a manner practically continuous. 

I do not intend, as you well may think, to take you one by one 
through the eleven societies which appear in my table. The - Avo 
therein given are sufficient to do any one of them justice, and I 
naturally choose, for detailed notice, those which are typical, and 
therefore particularly apt to point a study such as we are making 
to-night. For this purpose, I shall presently have something to say 
about the Crédit Lyonnais and the Societé Générale, since they, 
more than any other of the public banking establishments, have 
laid themselves out, without any dependence on State prestige, on 
the lines of the Bank of France, in providing banking facilities 
all over the country; besides developing features of their own. 

Before coming to these two establishments, however, I must recur 
once more to the Crédit Mobilier, founded in 1852. No survey of 
modern French banking would have any pretensions to comprehen- 
siveness, if it neglected to mete out its due to what was at the 
time a bold, and for some years a somewhat dazzlingly successful 
innovation in public banking. To take up any new enterprise in 
the domain of commerce and industry, to weigh its chances of suc- 
cess, to provide it with a first organization, to make it widely 
known, to give it the primary support, for want of which many an 
undertaking fails to gain a footing, until many a disastrous attempt 
has cleared the way for some ultimate fortunate promoter; to do 
this, assuredly required no mean ability, and a pluck and spirit not 
easily daunted. The list of companies, brought out by the Crédit 
Mobilier, which have stood their ground and have achieved consid- 
erable importance; to wit, railway, gas, water, carrying, not to speak 
of banking companies, certainly speaks with some eloquence on be- 
half of its founders. That the grasping spirit of monopoly, however, 
and the exceeding great temptation to turn to account the period 
of infatuation during which the public bestows blind confidence 
upon any thing successful, should have produced abnormal financial 
inflation and reckless ventures, and brought about a calamitous fall, 
is neither to be wondered at, nor is it to be looked upon as a defi- 
nite proof of the unfitness of such business for prudently conducted 
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banking companies. Indeed, the principle has survived, and is con- 
tinually manifesting itself in mitigated and intermediate forms. The 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas may be quoted as an instance of 
such. It receives no deposits and turns over its capital exclusively 
in the 4aute bangue operations, in which the Crédit Mobilier was, 
for a time, an over rash rival to the powerful private financial firms 
who have them under control. 

Having thus given one of the most exciting and _ instructing 
episodes of the creation and development of share capital in France, 
that meed of attention which it would have been unfair entirely 
to deny it, we must now hark back to the region of what is more 
properly understood in this country as practical banking. The 
Crédit Lyonnais, just the bare senior of the Société Génerale, with 
which. I have bracketed it, was, and is still, as far as its registered 
head office—“ Siége Social”—is concerned, a provincial establish- 
ment. The commanding position, however, which it has attained 
in Paris, has now made it a metropolitan institution, More par- 
ticularly has it done so in that field of banking which the Lon- 
don. Joint Stock Banks and private bankers claim as_ particularly 
their own, viz., deposit and discount, the acting as cashiers to the 
public, and the providing of a constant fund for all short dated 
commercial advances. In transacting such business, and presumptu- 
ous comparison apart, thc Crédit Lyonnais, perhaps more than any 
outside establishment, follows in the lines of the Bank of France, 
inasmuch as it not only has a permanent connection, but in that 
it readily acts for the public generally. I wish to give rise to no 
misunderstanding, | am speaking here of the Crédit Lyonnais in 
France, and not of its branches abroad. The business of these is 
naturally conducted on other lines, notwithstanding that their posi- 
tion in foreign cities makes them, no doubt, valuable tributaries of 
the parent office, enabling it to work into its home transactions a 
growing share of the numerous foreign exchange operations, to 
which the continually increasing bulk of import and export trade 
gives rise. In France, then, and apart from the regular customers 
of the establishment, any respectable person may get any one of 
many operations performed, for which he has not the inclination, 
nor the sufficiently frequent occasion—given the monetary habits 
of the French—to open a banking account. For such of these as 
necessitate a proof of the applicant’s Joma fides; as, for instance, 
the selling of stock; the granting of loans thereon; the cashing of 
coupons; the exceptional discounting of a good bill on some dis- 
tant town; the temporary opening of a deposit cheque account; 
he is called upon to produce some proof of identity: his Jasente 
if he is an established tradesman; if not, some authentic docu- 
ment, or an attestation to his signature by two respectable wit- 
nesses. Skilled tact on the part of the staff, and a little judicious 
cross-examination, generally suffice, in most of these cases; subject 
to ultimate reference to the management, if need be. Many opera- 
tions, however, do not require any knowledge of the person who 
wishes them to be done. Cheques on provincial branches against 
cash; the transfer by telegraph or post of money handed in; orders 
to buy stock; depositing sums of money, subject to withdrawal on 
presentation of receipts by the depositor; obviously do not involve 
any examination of good faith, while their ready accessibility offers 
considerable convenience to the general public. 

The Société Générale, originally founded, as its full title suggests 
(see table), in somewhat mitigated application of the theory of bank- 
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ing which had, some ten years before, given rise to the Crédit 
Mobilier, nevertheless very largely developed also the ordinary 
business of a deposit and discount bank. It was first in the field 
in the founding of numerous branches in the departments, and of 
district offices within Paris. It inaugurated the marking of custom- 
ers’ cheques, for encashment at any of the branches. 
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SENATOR SHERMAN ON THE BANK CURRENCY. 


The Senate has debated in a very interesting manner several 
measures for the relief of the banks with respect to their issue of 
circulation. In the speech delivered by Senator Sherman the re- 
spective measures offered are described and discussed. We present 
herewith a considerable portion of his remarks. 


There are two disturbing influences affecting the National cur- 
rency at this time, one of which is the rapid accumulation of silver 
coin in the Treasury, and the resulting fear that in process of time 
the currency of the United States will be reduced to the single 
standard of a silver dollar; the other is the increased difficulty in 
maintaining the circulation of the National banks caused by the 
rapid payment of United States bonds, and their conseqeunt in- 
creased market value. At present I see no hope for any solution 
of the silver question. The state of public opinion, fully repre- 
sented in Congress, will not allow the suspension of the coinage of 
the silver dollar, nor the adoption by the United States of a new 
ratio for the coinage of gold and silver according to the market 
value of these two precious metals. All we can do is to drift 
along until the inevitable exportation of gold and disappearance 
from circulation, and its conversion into an article of merchandise 
shall reduce all value to the silver standard, when, no doubt, the 
practical good sense of our people will lead them to coin both 
metals according to their value mow, and not according to their 
respective value fifty years ago. I would not allude to the silver 
question except that it is intimately connected with banks and 
banking. It already casts its shadow upon the future; it is rapidly 
converting our railroad securities into bonds expressly payable in 
gold coin; it is creating distrust in investments made upon a gold 
basis, which sagacious men know will, by the failure of a crop or 
of a banking house, or some unforeseen event, suddenly bring us 
to the silver standard. The doubt will then arise—it has already 
arisen—whether in the adjustment of a new ratio between gold 
and silver the quantity of silver in the dollar will be increased, or 
the quantity of gold will be reduced. One or the other must be 
done. 

As this question is decided so will the nominal price and value 
of all lands, commodities, investments, securities, and currency rise 
or fall. A question so controlling as this does and will affect 
banks and banking in all their phases and forms, but, as I believe 
that it is utterly impossible at this session to change the existing law 
as to the coinage of silver, we must go on coining and piling up 
in the Treasury vaults silver that we now buy at a discount, which 
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we cannot circulate, and must sometime sell at a discount, or re- 
duce all other money to the same standard. Until this standard 
is finally settled, coin certificates are dangerous forms of currency. 
While all certificates are, as now, treated as gold certificates, they 
will be freely taken as equivalent to each other, but with the first 
appearance of a difference in market value between gold and silver 
coin the same difference will appear between gold and silver cer- 
tificates, and the gold certificate will disappear from circulation, and 
be hoarded. 

As to our paper currency, I believe I can say, with the concur- 
rence of all parties, that in convenience, security, in ready circula- 
tion in this country and in all commercial countries, the paper cur- 
rency of the United States is the best it ever has had, and per- 
haps I may add the best ever devised by man. The amount of 
United States notes limited by law can easily be maintained at par 
in coin by the maintenance of a reserve in coin of forty per cent. 
They are a standard for redemption of the circulating notes of Na- 
tional banks. To the extent that interest is saved on the portion 
of National debt in United States notes it is an advantage to our 
people, while the coin reserve behind these notes is the steady ful- 
crum which gives assurance that they will not depreciate or vary 
with the sudden changes that affect the market value of stocks or 
bonds. The only doubt that affects these notes is the question 
whether the legal-tender quality given to them by law is within the 
constitutional power of Congress. Even if this power is denied by 
the Supreme Court—and a case is now pending involving that ques- 
tion—the notes would no doubt be generally taken as coin; but 
such a decision would give to an exacting creditor the means of 
harassing his debtor, and, what is far more, it would precipitate the 
demonetization of gold and promote its hoarding and exportation. 
It is the redemption of United States notes in coin, and not their 
legal-tender quality, that makes them current money in every com- 
mercial city of the world, and it is the redemption of the National 
bank-notes in United States notes or coin, and their absolute se- 
curity by the deposit of United States bonds in the Treasury of 
the United States, that gives to these bank notes their currency 
in every part of the United States, even though not a legal tender. 


The problem we are dealing with grows out of the fact that our 
Government bonds bear so high a price or yield so low a rate of 
interest that banking institutions are in doubt whether it is best for 
them to purchase the bonds necessary to be deposited as security 
for their circulating notes, or to abandon the issue of such notes. 


The first proposition to which I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate is one that I think was originally submitted at the last 
session of Congress by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. It 
provides for an exchange of bonds bearing three per cent. interest, 
running twenty-three years, to be exchanged for the four per cents., 
par for par, and proposing to pay in addition in money fifteen per 
cent. of the surrendered four-per-cent. bonds. The objection to 
this proposition, it seems to me, is that there is no certainty that 
if such an offer were made it would be accepted. Is it probable 
that owners of bonds, worth in the market 124, would sell them for 
a three per cent. bond running the same time, and a further sum 
of $15 for each $100 bond? I doubt very much whether, in view 
of the advancing market value of the bonds of the United States, 
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such a proposition would, if it passed, meet the difficulty; and cer- 
tainly it will not meet it so far as the banks are concerned. It 
amounts to an offer of $15 for an annuity of $1 for twenty-three 
years. If successful, the Government would pay one hundred and 
five millions to reduce the interest on seven hundred millions one 
per cent. per annum, without reducing the principal of the debt. I 
do not consider this as a practical measure to meet the difficulty 
that encounters us, though as a funding measure it may be worthy 
of consideration. 

The next is a bill which I find lying upon our table, and which 
has been the subject of discussion in both Houses of Congress. It 
provides for the issue of a two-per-cent. bond, and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to receive any bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of four or four and a-half per cent. per annum, and to 
issue in exchange therefor an equal amount of registered bonds of 
the United States of various denominations, and offering to pay the 
difference between the two characters of bonds at certain rates 
fixed by this bill. I believe this is subject to the same objection, 
with one additional objection, as the bill already proposed. 

In the first place, I believe that any attempt to sell a two-per-cent. 
bond or a two-and-a-half-per-cent. bond at par would, even in the 
present state of the money market, be unavailing, because, with all 
the advantages that accrue to the existing bonds, still their purchase 
can be made to yield an interest of 2.66 per cent., and they have 
never yielded a less rate. 

That is not all. It is proposed to make these two or two-and-a- 
half-per-cent. bonds the basis or security for the notes of National 
banks. The fatal objection to this proposition is that these bonds 
would not be sufficient security for a noteholder. In time of calam- 
ity, in time of panic, when banks are likely to fail and when the 
necessity of enforcing the security is likely to occur, they would not 
sell in the market at par, and therefore the primary object of re- 
quiring the security would fail. It would not be sufficient to make 
good the notes of a failing bank. 

The Government of the United States puts itself in the position 

of negotiating for a low rate of interest for itself at the expense of 
the noteholder. If these bonds were sold as proposed, the Govern- 
ment would get a low rate of interest by inducements held out to 
the banks to take the two per cents, in order to get circulating 
notes, yet all that saving of interest would be at the expense of 
the noteholder, who when the security was called for to make good 
his note would find it insufficient to pay the whole amount of 
the notes issued by that bank. This, it seems to me, is absolutely 
fatal. . 
I will not vote for any proposition which will not in every con- 
ceivable state of the money market be always sufficient in amount 
to pay the whole sum outstanding for which the bonds are held as 
security. 

The next proposition is that now under consideration, offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPherson], and as this is the 
central proposition which I am now seeking to contend against, I 
beg the attention of the Senators to it. 

5 2 the first place, I must admit this does give some relief. It 
enables the banks to issue currency to the amount of I0o per cent. 
of their bonds deposited. If this bill passes, it undoubtedly will 
enable the banks to issue some $30,000,000 more currency than they 
are authorized to do under existing law, and to that extent it is a 
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wise and prudent measure; it will tend to relieve somewhat the 
danger of contraction. There is no occasion for requiring securities 
greater in amount than the notes to be issued. But the defect of 
this proposition is that it makes no distinction between the char- 
acter of the bonds that are deposited as security. The four-per- 
cent. bonds, of which the amount outstanding is over $ 700,000,000, 
' are counted as no more value than the three-per-cent. bonds, which 
are now redeemable. The Pacific railroad bonds, which are worth 
in the market now 130 to 137, are counted as of no higher value 
as a security than the bonds which are now redeemable, and are 
worth only par. So with the four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, quoted 
at 114. There is not a business man in this country, there is not 
a banker or a broker or a citizen in the United States who will 
deal in this way with securities of totally unequal value. This bill 
is leveled at them all, and says that a bond which may be paid 
to-morrow shall be held as a security for 100 cents, but the bond 
that is in the market, and has been in the market a long time, 
continuously, at a large premium, some of which to-day are worth 
137, shall be taken as security for no more than a bank bearing 
three per cent. and redeemable at pleasure. 

The effect of this bill, if it passes, while it will give temporary 
increase of currency, will induce the banks to continue to hold the 
bonds which are now due and redeemable, while, as I understand 
it, the principal object in view, that is, to secure stability and _per- 
manency in our banking institutions, will not be promoted. They 
will take those bonds that are cheapest in the market, and they 
will not give stability to the system by purchasing bonds which have 
twenty-three years to run. 

It seems to me that this is an objection to the bill of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. If that objection can be removed, so as to 
make a discrimination between the amount of circulating notes to 
be issued upon United States bonds according to their intrinsic 
value, then the difficulty is entirely removed. But this bill does 
not meet it. : 

The next proposition to which I wish to refer is a bill intro- 
duced at an early period of the session by me. It was prepared by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and is in the exact language used 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller in their re- 
ports, and was intended to carry out their recommendation. It was 
not in any sense my measure, although it met my approbation. 
That bill made the issue of circulating notes depend upon the av- 
erage current market value of United States bonds for a period of 
one year before. requiring each and every year the market value 
according to that rule to be ascertained and proclaimed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

That bill proposed an issue of only ninety per cent. of this 
market value. That, it is plain, would have been an inducement to 
National banks to purchase the highest-priced bond, the bond that 
had the longest time to run. On a bond that is now due under 
this proposition the amount of issue would have been only ninety 
per cent. of the principal of the bond, while of the four per cent. 
bonds, which are worth in the market 124, the issue would have 
been about 112. The result would have been that the market value 
being fixed year by year, the issue of notes would always have been 
ten per cent. less than the market value of the bond. When it is 
known that the market value of a Government bond does not vary 
like other securities, that made the condition of safety absolute. It 
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is a good-thing to say of the Government of the United States, 
that although panics come and troubles come, and stocks are oblit- 
erated, yet the Government bonds of the United States have never 
varied, even in the darkest hours of 1873, more than six or seven 
per cent. So this difference of 10 per cent. is an absolute security, 
and makes the proper distinction between the different classes of 
bonds. 

Under that proposition the amount of circulating notes that would 
be issued upon what are called the Pacific Railroad bonds would 
have been about 118 or 120, in round nuinbers; on the four per 
cents., about 112; on the four and a-half per cents., about 107, and 
on the bonds that are now due and payable, ninety per cent. But it 
was objected in committee with such force that the majority of the 
committee yielded to it that the market value was to some degree 
an unstable value, and therefore it was not a proper basis for bank- 
ing circulation. [I thought it was a sufficient answer to say that 
the market value of Government bonds is not an unstable value. 
Commodities and stocks may go up and down, but these bonds have 
a certain relation to gold, so that they never fall below par. The 
history of Government bonds since the close of the war has_ been 
a steady and gradual rise. Six per cent. bonds at the close of the 
war were worth considerably less than par in gold. They rose up 
until they were finally redeemed, and now the three per cents. are 
at par. The market value of a United States bond is a stable 
value. It does not decline like the value of other securities. Still 
there is some fluctuation in Government bonds, and market value 
depends often upon speculation, and not solely upon intrinsic 
value. 

In order to avoid that criticism, an absolute rule of value was 
proposed in the amendment that I now hold in my hand, which 
was sent to the Committee on Finance. Instead of taking the 
market value it was proposed that we should take the face value of 
those bonds, and add to that the amount of interest that accrues 
on each kind of bonds over and above three per,cent., prior to the 
maturity of the bond. As the four-per-cent. bond runs for twenty- 
three years, the market value of the bond would be estimated at 
123, and it turns out that when you come to test this rule of value 
by the market value of Government securities, that it will not vary 
two per cent. from the present value of all these securities. I read 
a while ago the market value of these bonds. The four-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bonds run until 1891, seven years, bearing an extra inter- 
est of ten and a-half per cent.—one and a-half per cent. above 
three, and their market value is 114. The four-per-cent. bonds have 
an income-producing quality above that of the three per cents. of 
one per cent., or an annuity of one dollar for twenty-three years. 
That, added to the principal, corresponds to the market value to- 
day of these bonds. So you may take the currency six-per-cent. 
bonds, varying in the time of their maturity, every year the three 
per cent. extra interest makes the market value of the bond corre- 
spond very nearly to the income-producing value of the bonds. 


Now I come to refer to the amendment proposed by my friend 
from Vermont [ Mr. Morrill}. I should certainly yield to his opinion 
with great pleasure and always treat it with deference; but here is 
the criticism I make on that proposition: It provides that upon 
a deposit of four-per-cent. bonds, “prior to January 1, 1890, an 
amount equal to 110 per cent. of the par value of such bonds” 
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<4 be issued, and upon all other bonds an issue to the amount 
of par. 

his singles out one class of our bonds, the four per cents., 
makes a special rate for them for several years, and then a grad- 
uated rate downward, and excludes entirely from the benefits of 
this gradation the four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds and the six per 
cents. This, therefore, is an insufficient proposition; it does not 
meet the difficulty. It makes a discrimination in favor of one class 
of bonds against another class. It is not a rule that can be ap- 
plied to all. For instance, the four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds run 
for seven years, bearing an interest of four and a-half per cent., 
and yet they are treated by this proposition as no more valuable 
than the three-per-cent. bonds, which are now redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States. There are $250,000,000 of these 
bonds which are excluded from the operation and benefit of this 
gradation. Then, also, there are over $60,000,000 of six-per-cent. 
bonds, the highest in value and in income-producing quality in the 
market. They are excluded; they are worth in the market some 
thirty-six per cent. more than par, because they bear a higher rate 
of interest; and yet those six-per-cent. bonds when deposited can 
only receive circulating notes to the amount of the face of the 
bonds. There are now deposited in the Treasury some three or 
four millions of these bonds, and they would be held at a rate only 
equivalent to a three-per-cent. bond now redeemable. 

Mr. President, while this would give undoubtedly some relief, 
while the adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
would be of some service, it is not a rule applicable to all bonds. 
It seems to me it is rather a discriminating rule in favor of one 
class of bonds as against the other classes of bonds, and whatever 
rule is adopted ought to extend to and apply to all. 

There is one other, and only one other, proposition that is before 
us, and this is the amendment I offered to-day; and I beg the 
serious attention of Senators to the operation of that amendment. 
I may not be present here to speak on it hereafter if this debate 
should be continued beyond to-day. 

I saw, or thought I could see, the difficulties that come from all 
these different propositions, and I believe the fatal objections made 
to the proposition of the Senator from New Jersey is, that this 
would continually induce the banks to take the bonds now due, 
subject to call by the Secretary of the Treasury, and thus continue 
to disturb our money market, create agitation, compel the bank 
officers to run around and buy more bonds in order to make good 
the foundation of their circulating notes. That difficulty would 
meet us in the very face, and this bill as it is now proposed, if 
it pass, while it would be some relief in allowing the banks to 
issue a larger sum than they are now authorized to issue, yet 
would be the very beginning of insecurity, of uncertainty, of change. 
They might well refuse to buy bonds bearing a much higher rate 
in the money market because they could not get any more circu- 
lating notes upon them than upon a bond costing only par. These 
bonds are only filed as security, and a bank president might have 
to account to his stockholders if he sink out of sight twenty-four 
per cent. of the capital of his bank without deriving any advantage 
therefrom. These officers in fiduciary trusts will be governed by 
the interests of the people they represent; this you must expect of 
them. If they are good officers they will be governed by the in- 
terests of their people, and a bank president might well doubt 
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whether he was justified in sinking $125 of money for a high-priced 
security, unless he got some benefit from it; but if he can get 
some additional amount of circulation by the purchase of these 
bonds, and obtain not only more circulating notes, but a greater 
permanence, then he would be justified in making the investment 
in the higher-priced bonds. Therefore, to make the security absolute, 
to increase to some extent the issue of circulating notes, I have pro- 
posed an amendment, which I believe meets the difficulty; and 
that is that there shall be issued, in the language of the bill as it 
now stands, the face value of all Government bonds, because they 
are all above par, and in addition thereto an amount equal to one- 
half of the excess of interest accruing on the face of the bond 
over and above three per cent. 

That is a very simple proposition, one that can be computed b 
any one. For instance, to give you the practical application of it 
on the four-per-cent. bonds. which run for twenty-three years from 
this time, this year the Treasury can issue to the amount of the 
par value and one-half the excess of interest, which would be $11,- 
150 on $10,000 of bonds. That would be the amount. The inter- 
est in excess of three per cent. is one per cent. for twenty-three 
years, or $2300, one-half of which added to the principal sum 
makes $11,150. 

This is a simple, plain rule. On the four-per-cent. bonds the 
issue at the commencement would be 111%, on the four-and-a-half 
per cent. bonds it would be 105%, and on the six-per-cent. bonds it 
would be 116%. 

There is no man who is so doubting but what knows that this 
bond has constantly accruing an excess of interest above that which 
would maintain it at par, and there is no possible doubt but what 
the security is ample, and then there is the inducement to the 
banks to buy the longer bonds in order to gain stability, which is 
so much desired by the Senator from Delaware, while the proposi- 
tion he supports will invite the banks, almost compel them, to buy 
the bonds that are now due, liable to be called for any day, and 
there is no inducement held out to them to buy these bonds which 
it is the public interest they should invest in. 





LONDON BANK STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS.—One wonders that more joint 
stock banks are not started in London, for the profits of the old institu- 
tions are very large. At the half-yearly meeting of the London and West- 
minster Bank on Wednesday, Mr. Francis, apparently a statist, complained 
that while from 1864 to 1873 the shareholders received in bonuses and divi- 
dends an average of 24 per cent. per annum, they had in the following 
ten years obtained only 15 per cent. The Chairman, however, Mr. John 
N. Bullen, showed that, taking into account the profit on new shares as- 
signed to old shares, the bank had continuously paid its proprietors 30 per: 
cent. This is quite five times what most of the more prosperous railways 
have yielded. The absence of excessive competition is the more remarkable, 
as the shares in a successful bank tend invariably to an absurd price. We 
know of nothing stranger in the history of investment than the fact that 
fairly well off people buy bank shares, with the heavy possible liabilities 
attaching to them, at prices which only yield 5 per cent. The chance of a 
bank’s failure is at least as great as that of the bankruptcy of governments 
like Russia or Brazil, and in the latter cases investors only lose the money 
they are risking. The truth is, we suspect, that the investing public doubt 
whether there is any certain limit to the gains of a bank, and hopes, even 
when buying at the highest price, for doubled dividends.—-London Spectator. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF DEPOSIT AS LIEN ON REMITTANCE. 


Gardner v. Merchants National Bank. 
SUPREME COURT OF OHIO.—DECEMBER 18, 1883. 


Equitable assignment of deposit—Lien on remittance. A drew his nego- 
tiable draft in favor of C, a banker, on B for the exact amount due to 
him, for the purpose of having C discount the same, which he did, in the 
usual course of business, and paid to A the proceeds. While the draft was 
in transit to B for acceptance and payment, he, without any knowledge of 
its existence, remitted the amount due by certified check on his banker to A, 
who received and converted it to his own use by depositing it to his credit 
with his banker as ‘cash, together with his other deposits subject to his checks. 
On presentation of the draft, B refused to accept or pay, and it was returned 
to C. A then mace a general assignment, having a bank balance to his 
credit greater than the amount of his draft. This check was forwarded by 
his banker for payment, and two days after the assignment was paid by 
the bank certifying the same. Ae/d, 1. ‘That as between A and C, and un- 
der these circumstances, © acquired by equitable assignment the right to the 
amount then in B’s hands. 2. That B having remitted to A the amount by 
‘check, before notice of the draft, which was afterwards paid, was released 
from ‘the obligation to accept or pay, but the check in the hands of A or 
his banker, or its proceeds when collected, belonged in equity to C, in 
the absence of any intervening right; and he may, in an action for equit- 
able relief against the parties have the same applied to the payment of his 
draft. 3. The conversion by A of this check by obtaining a credit therefor 
on his account in bank did not defeat this right to the proceeds of the 
check when collected, there being a sufficient balance out of which to pay 
the same, and no intervening right of the bank or others having attached. 


Error to the District Court of Cuyahoga County. The facts are 
stated in the head note. 

Ramsey and Ramsey for plaintiff in error. Griswold and Starr, 
contra. 

JOHNSON, C. J. The Merchants National Bank claims no interest 
in this fund. As between the assignees in insolvency, who claim 
under the deed of assignment from Harvey & Sons, dated Novem- 
ber 15th, and the City National bank, who claim as owners and 
payees of their draft of November 8th, it is an indifferent party, 
seeking only to be protected against a double payment. The as- 
signees of Harvey & Sons stand in their shoes, and have only their 
rights in the premises. This draft is negotiable in form, and was 
for the whole fund in the hands of Brookbank & Co. It would 
doubtless have been accepted and paid, but it appears that belore 
it reached the drawees, and before they knew of its existence, the 
remitted the same debt by a certified check to Harvey & Sons. It 
is clear that this draft, though purchased in good faith, and in the 
usual course of business, did not as against the drawees operate as 
an assignment, either legal or equitable, of the amount owing by 
them to Harvey & Sons, until presented and accepted, or at least 
until they had notice of its existence, so as to defeat the payment 
they had made before notice of its existence. Therefore, their re- 
mittance to Harvey & Sons by certified check before notice of the 
draft, and the acceptance of that check as payment by Harvey & 
Sons, or its payment if not so accepted, was a satisfaction of the 
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debt, and discharged the drawees from all obligation to accept or 
pay the same. For this reason the holders of the draft can make 
no claim against the drawees for non-acceptance or non-payment. 
At the time the draft reached them they did not owe the drawers, 
and were then under no obligation to accept or pay. If, however, 
as between Harvey & Sons and the City National Bank, the latter 
acquired the right to the fund, by way of equitable assignment, had 
it remained in the hands of drawees, then it is conceded that the 
payment of the amourt by the drawees to Harvey & Sons, and its 
deposit by them in the Merchants National Bank to their credit 
did not divest that right. Had the Merchants National Bank, 
without notice of this draft, applied this deposit to a debt due 
them or to the payment of checks drawn against it, no claim 
against the bank could be made. This bank, however, makes no 
claim to the fund. Its duty is to keep it safely, and pay to 
whomsoever is entitled to receive it. The only rights to be adjudi- 
cated are those of the drawers and the payees of the draft. As 
this draft was for the whole amount due from the drawees to the 
drawers, and was drawn for the purpose of enabling the drawers to 
discount the same, and to enable them to realize thereon in advance 
of actual payment by the drawees, we hold that it was the manifest 
intention of the drawers to transfer to the payee and purchaser the 
absolute right to receive from the drawees that amount, and that 
as between the drawers and the payee and purchaser for value, it 
was an equitable assignment of the fund. We are further of the 
opinion, that where the drawees received the certified checks of the 
drawers for the amount, it in equity belonged to the holder of the 
draft, and that their deposit of it to their own credit with their 
banker was, as against the holder of the draft, a wrongful conver- 
sion, and did not defeat the right to follow the fund in the hands 
of the Merchants National Bank, it having acquired no right to 
the same, nor to the money collected thereon, after the deed of as- 
signment. Strictly speaking, Brookbank & Co., the drawees, paid 
this money on the 17th, two days after the assighment; so that 
whether we regard the deposit of this check by Harvey & Sons 
to their credit on the 12th as a conversion, or the date of its ac- 
tual payment on the 17th as the time of such conversion, the re- 
sult is the same, as in either event the right of the holder of the 
draft by way of equitable assignment is the same, no intervening 
ay. having attached. We are not called on to consider the rights 
of the payee against the drawee of such an unaccepted draft, nor 
how far it would operate against such drawee where it was for 
part only of the amount owing by the drawee; neither do we 
think the fact that it was negotiable makes any difference. The 

yee had the right to suppose that the drawers had that amount 
in the drawees’ hands, as in fact he had, and on the faith of this 
he purchased the draft in good faith in due course of business, 
and for a valuable consideration. As between drawer and payee it 
is clear that it was the intention that the draft should operate, and 
did operate, as an assignment of the fund in the drawees’ hands. 
1 Daniel on Neg. Inst., §$§ 16, 17; Gzbson v. Cooke, 20 Pick. 15; 
Story on Bills, § 13; Chitty on Bills (12th Am. ed.) p. 2; Wheatley 
v. Strobe, 12 Cal. 92; Robbins v. Bacon, 3 Me. 315; Mandeville v. 
Welch, 5 Wheat, 277. The cases cited and relied on by plaintiff in 
error do not militate against our conclusion. They are either cases 
where other rights have intervened, as in case of attachment of the 
proceeds in the drawees’ hands before acceptance, as in Kzmdad/ v. 
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Donald, 20 Mo. 577; or of bills drawn against shipments when the 
holders did not take an assignment of the bill of lading, and the 
contest was over the goods or their proceeds, subsequently coming 
to the possession of the drawee, as was the case with Cowfer- 
thwaite v. Sheffield, 3 N. Y. 243; or where the bill of exchange was 
for part of a general fund, or was drawn against an account cur- 
rent, when the drawee before presentment or acceptance had made 
other disposition of the fund. In these cases courts have properly 
held no transfer of a sum named in the bill took place that 
would render the drawee liable. a 
But it is claimed that as the balance in the Merchants National 
Bank at the close of business on the 12th of November, after this 
check was deposited, was reduced to $203.88, that is the true 
amount for which judgment should have been rendered. For the 
purposes of this case the Merchants Bank was only bailee, or agent 
of Harvey & Sons and their assignees. When Harvey & Sons re- 
ceived this check, common honesty would have dictated that they 
turn it over to the payee of their draft; their conversion of it to 
their own use gave them no right to the money it called for. 
When it was actually paid on the 17th, the money belonged to the 
City National Bank, but was credited to Harvey & Sons, who had 
assigned two days before. The fact that they had a credit for it 
on the 12th, and had drawn out part of the amount on that day, 
which was made good by them the next, cannot, as between drawer 
and payee, change or defeat the right of the latter to the proceeds 
of the check collected on the 17th. 
Judgment affirmed. 





nie ip. ih. 


PRESUMPTIONS ARISING FROM THE USUAL 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


The following extracts are from an article in the Albany Law 
Journal, by John D. Parsons, of St. Louis. 





RULE I. fx commercial transactions the presumption ts that the 
usual course of business was followed by the parties thereto. 

“Where” it was once said by an English judge, “the maxim of 
omnia rite acta presumuntur applies there indeed, if the event ought 
probably to have taken place on Tuesday, evidence that it did take 
place on Tuesday or Wednesday is strong evidence that it took 
place on Tuesday.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. In an action against the acceptor of several bills of exchange 
which were made in November, 1850, and became due on February 
5th, and March 12th, 1851, the defense was that they were accepted 
by the defendant while an infant. It was proved that the defend- 
ant came of age March rith, 1851. He/d, that the presumption was 
that all the bills were accepted before he attained his majority. + 

2. It was alleged in a bill for relief that a certain agreement was 
in writing. The presumption is that it was signed. f 

3. A and B are proved to be carrying on business in partner- 
ship. The presumption is that they are interested in equal shares.| 
* Avery v. Bowden, 6 E. & B. 973 (1856). 

+ Roberts v. Bethel, 12 C. B. 779 (1852). 
t Rest v. Hobson, 1 Sim. & Stu. 543 (1824). 
| Farrar v. Beswick, 1 Moo. & R. 527 (1836). 
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In case 1, Jervis, C. J., said: “There is nothing on the face of 
the bill to show when it was accepted. Why, then, is it that this 
evidence is sufficient? It is because it must be presumed that the 
bill has been accepted during its currency, and consequently before 
the commencement of the action; because it is the cone f course 
of business to present bills for acceptance before the time for the 
payment of them has run out, and within a usual time after the 
drawing of them. . . . I decide this case upon this broad ground 
—that we are to presume, unless the contrary is shown, that a bill 
of exchange has been accepted, not on the day of its date, but 
within a reasonable time afterward. It is not to be presumed that 
the acceptance took place after the maturity of the bill. That view 
disposes of the case as to all these bills—as to five of them be- 
cause they became due before the defendant attained the age of 
twenty-one; and as to the sixth, because a reasonable time for its 
acceptance had elapsed before the defendant’s majority.” And 
Maule, J., added: “Although it is not usual to accept a bill on 
the day on which it is drawn, it is usual to do so at some carly 
opportunity after that day. Therefore, where the drawer and ac- 
ceptor are both living in the same town, the presumption is that 
the bill is accepted shortly—within a few days—after it is drawn; 
it being manifestly the interest of the drawer to have a negotiable 
instrument made perfect as early as conveniently may be. The date 
of the bill, therefore, though not evidence of the very date of the 
acceptance, is reasonable evidence of the acceptance having taken 
place within a short time after that day, regard being had to the 
distance the bill would have to travel from the one party to the 
other. Upon the same principle upon which that presumption rests, 
it may be presumed in this case that the bills were accepted before 
they arrived at maturity.” 


SuB-RULE II. Negotiable paper zs presumed to have been regularly 
negotiated, and to be or to have been regularly held {a.), except 
where tt was procured or put in circulation through fraud or du- 
ress, or ts tllegal (bd). 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(A.) 

1. A is the holder of a promissory note. The presumption is 
that he is a dona-fide holder for value received.* 

2. In an action on a promissory note by the holder against the 
indorser, it was not alleged that the plaintiff was a holder for value; 
this is presumed.t 

3. An action is brought on a negotiable promissory note indorsed 
to the payee in blank. The defense is failure of consideration. The 
presumption is that it was transferred to the plaintiff on the day 
of its date. 

4. A note is indorsed without date. The presumption is that the 
indorsement was made before the note became due.§ 

* Goodman v. Simonds, 20 How, 343 ( 1857). 

+ Clark v. Schneider, 17 Mo., 295 (1852). 

t Noxon v. De Wolf, 10 Gray 343 (1858). In Ranger v. Cary, « Metc. 369, it was said: 
‘*A negotiable note being offered in evidence duly indorsed, the legal presumption is that 


such indorsement was made at the date of the note, or at least egy: | to its becoming 
due; and if the defendant would avail himself of any defense that would be open to him 


only in case the note was negotiated after it was dishonored, it is incumbent on him to 
show that the indorsement was in fact made after the note was overdue.” Stevens v. Bruce, 
a1 Pick. 193; Webster v. Lee, s Mass. 534; Hendricks v. Pudah, 1 Johns. 319. 

§ Mobley v. Ryan, 14 lll. 51 (1852).; Pettis v. Westlake, 3 Scam. 535; Walker v. Davis, 
33 Me. $16 (1851); McDowell v. Goldsmith, 6 Md. 319 (1854); Hopkins v. Kent, 17 id. 


r17 (1 
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“The law was thus framed, and has been so administered,” it 
was said in case 1, “in order to encourage the free circulation of 
negotiable paper by giving confidence and security to those who 
receive it for value; and this principle is so comprehensive in re- 
spect to bills of exchange and promissory notes which pass by de- 
livery, that the title and possession are considered as one and in- 
separable, and in absence of any explanation, the law presumes that 
a party in possession holds the instrument for value until the con- 
trary is made to appear, and the burden of proof is on the party 
attempting to impeach the title. These principles are certainly in 
accordance with the general current of authorities, and are believed 
to correspond with the general understanding of those engaged in 
mercantile pursuits.” In case 2 it was said: “It does not expressly 
appear in the declaration that the indorsees are holders for value. 
Value is implied in every acceptance and indorsement of a bill or 
note. The burden of proof rests upon the other party to rebut 
presumption of validity and value which the law raises for the pro- 
tection and support of negotiable paper.” In case 3 it was said: 
“In Parkin v. Moore, 7 C. & P. 408, it was held by Baron Alder- 
son that the burden of proving that the note was indorsed after it 
was Overdue was upon the defendant, where he sought to defend 
by showing such facts as would constitute a good defense to a 
dishonored note, and this ruling, being submitted to the other 
judges, was confirmed by them. It may be that under the more 
precisely accurate use of the term ‘burden of proof,’ as now held 
by the court, it would have been more correct to say that upon 
the production by the holder of a negotiable promissory note, in- 
dorsed in blank, the legal presumption is that it was indorsed at 
its date, and it is incumbent on the defendants to overcome that 
presumption by evidence. This must have been so understood in 
the present case, as the plaintiff had already produced a note thus 
indorsed, and the question was upon the effect of the testimony 
offered to show that it was indorsed after overdue. Upon such a 
state of the case it was the duty of the defendants to offer suffi- 
cient evidence to control the legal presumption arising from the in- 
dorsement of the note. In this sense the burden was upon the 
defendants.” 

(B.) 


1. In an action on a bill of exchange by an indorsee against the 
acceptor, there was evidence that the bill had been procured by a 
fraud on the defendant. This cast the burden of proving that he 
paid value for it on the plaintiff.* 

2. In answer to an action on a promissory note the defend- 
ant pleads that it was illegal in its inception and that the plain- 
tiff took it without value. The illegality is proved. The burden is 
cast on the plaintiff to show value.t 

3. A check on a bank was given by S to C for a gaming debt. 
It was transferred to F, who brought suit on it against S. The 
burden was upon F to prove that he took it doxa-fide and for value.t 

“When,” it was said in case 1, “the drawer or acceptor of a 
bill of exchange has proved that it was procured by fraud 
the presumption that the indorsee paid value is overcome, and it 
is incumbent upon him to prove that fact before he can claim the 


* Ross v. Drinkhard, 35 Ala. 434 (1860); Boyd v. McIver, 11 id. 822 (1847). 
t Bailey v. Bidwell, 13 M. & W. 74 ( 1844). 
t Fuller v. Hutchins, to Cal. 523 (1858). 
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protection which is vouchsafed by the law to a purchaser for value 
without notice.” In case 2 Baron Parke said: “It certainly has 
been the universal understanding that if the note were proved to 
have been obtained by fraud or affected by illegality, that afforded 
the presumption that the person who had been guilty of the ille- 
gality would dispose of it, and would place it in the hands of 
another person to sue upon it; and that such proof casts upon 
the plaintiff the burden of showing that he was a Jdona-fide in- 
dorsee for value.” “With checks,” it was said in case 3, “as with 
promissory notes, the presumption is that they are given upon a 
valid consideration, but this presumption being rebutted the neces- 
sity is thrown upon the holder of proving that he received it in 
good faith, without notice of the illegality of the consideration.” 
A note payable one day after date, it is held in Georgia, is not 
entitled to this presumption. “The presumption,” it was said, 
“assumes that the onus lies on the defendant to show that the 
plaintiff took the note after its maturity. Ordinarily, that is when the 
note has some time to run from execution to maturity, this is true; 
but we do not think that principle applies to notes like this due 
one day after date; for the time run is so short that it is not prob- 
able that it should be put in circulation before maturity, at least 
not sufficiently so to raise such a presumption of the _ holder. 
Notes given due and payable at the time of their execution, or at 
one day after date, do not belong to that class of paper intended 
for registration and circulation for commercial purposes, in which 
all the presumptions are in favor of the holder in order to pro- 
tect innocent purchasers and to encourage and foster their circu- 
lation; but they are given more as an evidence of indebtedness by 
the maker to the payee.” Beall v. Leaveret, 32 Ga. 105 (1861). 


ee 


LEGAI, MISCELLANY. 


MORTGAGE—SECURING NOTE, TRANSFERRED WITH NOTE BY MERE 
DELIVERY.—A note payable to order was indorsed by the payee, 
and with a mortgage securing it delivered to the indorsee. Held, 
that this transferred title to the mortgage. A mortgage of real 
estate may be assigned orally, by mere delivery, for a valuable 
consideration; and the same rule applies to any chose in action. 
Ford v. Stuart, 19 Johns 342; riggs v. Dorr, id. 95; Dawson v. 
Cole, 16 Johns 51; Runyan v. Mersereau, 11 id. 534. The rule in 
such cases is stated by a late writer as follows: “If no writing 
passed, the assignment of a debt may be proved by parol, even 
though there was an agreement, unperformed, to give a written 
transfer. It is sufficient proof of a parol assignment, that some 
evidence of a debt, such as a bond or mortgage, or a transcript of 
a judgment, or a note, for the debt, or a part of it, was delivered by 
the assignor to the assignee, with intent to transfer the title to the 
demand.” Ads, Tr. Ev. 2; Hooker v. Eagle Bank, 30 N. Y. 83; 
Doremus v. Williams, 4 Hun. 458; 12 Am. Law Reg. 61. The as- 
signment of a negotiable promissory note secured by mortgage car- 
ries with it the security. Webs v. Haselton, 4 Neb. 308, and cases 
cited. And in Daniel Neg. Inst. 557, it is said: “ The assignment 
of a debt, by whatever form: of transfer, carries with it any bill or 
note by which it is secured; and the converse of the proposition 
is equally true, that the transfer by indorsement or assignment of a 
bill or note carries with it all securities for its payment, whether 
a mortgage or otherwise. Auhus v. Bankes, Nebraska Sup: Ct. 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT-—-PAYMENT OF LOST NOTE MUST BE EN-- 
FORCED IN EQUITY.—The payee of a lost note, which is negotiable 
and payable to him or bearer, cannot sustain an action at law to 
recover the amount. A court of equity alone can give relief. A 
note payable to bearer imparts a legal liability of the maker to: 
pay any holder who may present it, and if lost it may come to the 
hands of a dona-fide holder for value before maturity, and thus be 
enforceable, even though it had been paid to the true owner.. 
This rule of law doubtless springs from the custom of merchants, 
which requires the surrender of the note on payment. Without 
such voucher the maker is exposed to the hazard of litigation with 
an unknown holder. A different rule prevails in some of the States, 
but this court has uniformly followed the English rule, which is 
thoroughly discussed in Hansard v. Robinson, 7 B. & C. 903 
Wright v. Jacobs, 1 Aik. 304; Lazell v. Lazell, 12 Vt. 443; Hough 
v. Borton, 20 id. 455. The case of Hopkins v. Adams, id. 407, is not 
in conflict with this rule. Adams v. Edmonds. Vermont Sup. Ct.. 


CORPORATION—MAY RECOVER FROM ONE PROCURING TRANSFER 
OF SHARES ON FORGED CERTIFICATE—BROKER.—A owned five shares 
of stock in the plaintiff railroad company. Defendants purchased 
the shares from a broker who was in possession of the certificate. 
with a forged signature to a power of attorney purporting to author- 
ize their transfer. On the faith of this power of attorney, plaintiff 
transferred the shares to defendants and issued to them a certificate,. 
Subsequently plaintiff transferred the shares to a purchaser from 
defendants at their request, and issued to the purchaser a new cer- 
tificate. Plaintiff was afterward compelled to procuré A five shares 
of stock, and to pay her accrued dividends. He/d, that plaintiff was 
entitled to recover of defendant the value of the stock and divi- 
dends. A never parted with her property in-the shares, and there- 
fore the plaintiff was obliged to procure shares for her and also 

y her the dividends Pratt v. Taunton Copper Co., 123 Mass. 110. 
t is settled that the corporation has no remedy against the person 
who purchased of the defendants, because as to him the corpora- 
tion is estopped to deny its certificate issued to the defendants 
and transferred to the purchaser. Machinists’ National Bank v. Field, 
126 Mass. 345. It is familiar law that in a sale of chattels a war- 
ranty of title is implied, unless the circumstances are such as to 
give rise to a contrary presumption. Shattuck v. Green, 104 Mass. 
42. The possession and offer to sell a chattel is held equivalent 
to an affirmation that the seller has title to it. This is founded 
upon the reason that men naturally understand that a seller who 
offers a chattel for sale owns it. The same rule has been extended 
to the case of a sale of a promissory note. The seller impliedly 
warrants that the previous signatures are genuine. Cadot Bank v. 
Merten, 4 Gray 156: Merriam v. Wadtlcott, 3 Allen 258. So it has 
been held that if one, honestly believing himself to be authorized, 
acts as agent for another and procures money or goods upon the 
credit of his supposed principal, and it turns out that he is not au- 
thorized, he is liable for the value of the money or goods. /efts v. 
York, 10 Cush. 392. In numerous other cases the remedy is said to 
be an action on the case for falsely assuming to be an agent. Sarv- 
lett v. Tucker, 104 Mass. 336; Alay v. Western Union Tel. Co., 112 
id. 90. See also Stmm v. Anglo-American Tube Co, L. R., 5 Q. B. 
D. 188; Hambleton v. Central Ohio R. Co, 44 Md. 551; Brown v. 
Howard Ins. Co., 42 id. 384. Boston & Albany Railroad Co. v. 
kichardson.. Mass. Supreme Court. Opinion by Morton, C. J. 
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SURETYSHIP—DISCHARGE OF SURETY BY DEALINGS WITH PRINCI- 
PAL.—The rule that a surety is discharged by the creditor deal- 
ing with the principal, or with a co-surety, in a manner at vari- 
ance with the contract, does not apply to the case of co-sureties who 
have contracted severally. The appellant agreed to guarantee ad- 
vances made by the respondent bank to one K to the amount of 
£1000; M had previously guaranteed advances to K to the amount 
of £600. The bank afterwards released M from his liability in 
consideration of anew guaranty given by him. /e/d, that such re- 
lease constituted no defense in an action by the bank against the 
appellant on his guaranty, it not being averred that his right of 
contribution against M, if any, was injuriously affected. Ward v. 
National Bank of New Zealand. L. T. Rep. N. S. 


SURETYSHIP—BANK OFFICER'S BOND—DISCHARGE—COVENANT— 
JOINT OBLIGOR.—(1) A surety upon the bond of a cashier of a bank 
is not discharged by the mere fact that the cashier was, at the 
time the bond was given, a defaulter. Nor will the neglect of the 
bank to ascertain that fact discharge him. The books of the bank, 
and the statements of the bank sent to the Comptroller of the 
Currency under the National Banking Law are not admissible in evi- 
dence to prove the negligence of the bank officers, nor as tending 
to establish the fact of knowledge on the part of the bank of the 
existence of the defalcation. TZajley v. Martin, 116 Mass. 275; 
Wayne v. Commonwealth National Bank, 52 Penn. St. 343; Brandt 
on Suretyship~, § 367. (2) A covenant given to one of several ob- 
ligors, which provides that if suit should be brought against him 
the instrument should become a good bar thereto, and operate as 
an absolute release and acquittance of the bond as to him, and 
which declared that it was not intended thereby to release or dis- 
charge the other sureties, is a covenant not to sue, and not a re- 
lease. Dean v. Newhall, 8 T. R. 168; Thompson v. Lack, 3 M., G. 
& S. 540; Crane v. Alling, 3 Green 423. Bowen v. Mount Holly 
National Bank. New Jersey Supreme Court.‘ Opinion by Runyon, 
C. ( Errors.) 


NEGOTIABLE PAPER-—-THERE IS NO WARRANTY OF SOLVENCY IM- 
PLIED UPON SALE OF.—Where one sells negotiable business paper 
in good faith without endorsing it, making no misrepresentations re- 
specting it, and at a rate of discount indicating that the purchaser 
has .a compensation for his risk, there is no implied warranty on 
the part of the seller as to the past, present or future solvency of 
the makers or indorsers. In cases of sale or barter of commercial 
paper, as of other personal property, the rule of caveat emptor ap- 
plies. In an action to recover the purchase money for which a ne- 
gotiable promissory note of the Dennison Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany was sold, the defendant requested the following instructions: 
“That if, at the time of the sale, plaintiff had knowledge of a fact 
obtained in conversation with A. é Dennison, materially impairing 
the financial credit of the Dennison Paper Manufacturing Company, 
and which he knew, or had reason to know, was unknown to de- 
fendant, it was his duty to communicate such knowledge to de- 
fendant when he sold said notes to him, and if he did not do so, 
such concealment would be a fraud upon defendant and authorize 
him to rescind the trade.” AHe/d, that the instruction was properly 
refused. Baxter v. Duren, 29 Me. 434, partially affirmed, and Hussey 
v. Sibley, 66 id. 192, considered. See also Whitbeck v. Van Wess, 
11 Johns 409; Evans v. Whyle, 5 Bing. 485. MMzlliken v. Chapman, 
Sup. Ct. of Maine. 7 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
AMERICAN ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS. 

The scheme of the French Government to encourage the plant-. 
ing of French vineyards with cuttings from the American vine di-. 
rects general attention to the condition of our orchards and vine- 
yards. The increase of both is very rapid. The aggregate value of 
all orchard products in the United States during the last census 
year was $50,876,154, although production was below the average in 
most of the best fruit States. The extension of the orchard acre-. 
age in the South and far West is especially notable, and California 
is making the most rapid progress in fruit culture. At present 
_ New York stands first and Pennsylvania second in the list of the 

great fruit States, but it is said that California is planting or- 
chards at a rate which promises a tenfold increase in her fruit crop, 
during the next ten years, and the extension of her vineyards is. 
still more rapid. 

The region stretching from the tier of coast counties eastward to 
the vast timber belt of the Sierra Nevada is the natural home of 
the grape, and is well adapted for all semi-tropical fruits. The 
wine crop was less than 8,000,000 gallons last year, but that is 
more than double the crop of 1880, and it would have been twice 
as large had not a June drought injured the grapes. The most 
conspicuous feature of Pacific slope agriculture during the last five 
years is the growth of California orchards and vineyards. As com- 
pared with the great wine countries our republic has a small vine- 
yard acreage, but it is not improbable that ultimately the United 
States will hold the first rank, not only as to its orchard products, 
but also as to its product of grapes. 5 

PROFITS OF THE TEXAS CATTLE TRADE. 

“Cattle raising is here the most profitable business,” writes a Gal- 
veston correspondent of the Chicago T7rébune. “Calves reach ma- 
ture growth at three years, and losses from death occasioned by 
storms or disease are comparatively unknown. The average expense 
of raising a beef is $5, whilst they average in market $35, thus 
making § 30 clear profit. It is further estimated, from records care- 
fully kept, that each cow will in ten years, through her progeny, 
produce forty head—which aggregate $1200. There is no business in 
the country that yields such enormously large profits, and none that 
has so uniformly enriched those who have followed it. It is cur- 
rently reported of a certain stockman that he started in business 
ten years ago with a brindle steer and bulldog, and that last year 
he Secnted 10,000 calves. There was a time when cattle raising 
was carried on by methods of doubtful character, by employing dis- 
honest Mexicans at fifty cents a head for all calves they would 
brand; but that day is past, and the system now carefully observed 
is that each cattle raiser brands the calves with the brand of the 
cows to which they belong, and thus the owners of large herds look 
only to the markets, through their agents, for the income arising 
from the sale of their stock. This has reduced the business to a 
system which involves simply the expense of an agent at the vari- 
ous markets, whose duty is to keep a record of the brands of the 
cattle sold and the price realized. The owner is relieved of counting 
his herd, only watching his bank account as it rapidly Improves by 
the deposits made by his agent.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF FLORIDA. 

It is now believed that the Florida Everglades and Lake Okee- 
chobee can be easily drained. Accordingly, a company has been 
organized to carry into effect a plan of reclaiming the district by 
cutting through the rocky rim of the natural basin a number of 
channels, through which the pent up waters can flow. “When this 
is done,” says the New Orleans 7zmes-Democrat, “and the accumu- 
lated water carried off, millions of acres of magnificent lands will be 
made suitable for agricultural purposes, and the railways can push 
on down to the very extremity of Florida. Towns will spring up, 
a thrifty population be brought in, and the country will become the 
greatest sugar and cotton producing district in the South. The 
prospect of enormous gains to the company reclaiming the lands is 
flattering. The scheme for cutting a ship canal across the peninsula 
is not being suffered to sleep, but is being perfected as rapidly as 
possible. When the artificial channel is opened, so that steamers 
and sailing vessels can avoid the dangerous and circuitous route 
around the rocky islands near the southern extremity of Florida, an 
immense impetus will be given to the commerce of the cities on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, notably Galveston and New Orleans. 
The effect will also be felt by the entire Mississippi Valley.” 

WORKMEN AS CAPITALISTS. 

The great machinery establishment of “Tangyes, Limited,” of 
Glasgow, Scotland, has put in operation a plan by which their old- 
est foremen and workmen have been secured an interest in the 
business, which appears so simple and so just that it might prove 
advantageous and satisfactory for some of our own estahlidenente to 
adopt it. By this plan a certificate of indebtedness, or bond of 
£50, is issued, setting forth that the holder is entitled to interest 
upon it at the same time rate as the ordinary dividend declared b 
the company. The bonds have to be renewed at the end of eac 
year, and in case the holder dies before the end of the year for 
which it is good, his family is entitled to the value of the bond. 
Thus the bondholders enjoy all the pecuniary advantages of share- 
holders, except that they cannot sell their shares; and they will be 
free from liability in the event of bad times overtaking the con- 
cern. The families of- bondholders coming under the foreman’s trust 
fund will receive £150 at the death of the holder, without having 
to contribute one penny towards it. 

GOLD MINING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Toronto Monetary Times says: “A more active, certainly 
a more intelligent interest is being taken in gold mining in Nova 
Scotia now than a dozen years ago. A anol many thousands of 
dollars have been “planted” in the rocks around Montague, Waver- 
ley, Sherbrooke, and other points contiguous to Halifax, for which no 
adequate return has been got, and for much of which none ever 
will be. This because, mainly, it was not invested in the right spot 
or in the right way, for lack of scientific knowledge. But the gold 
prospectors and gold miners are doing better now. At Chezzetcook, 
we are told, the Oxford Gold Mining Company took $7,200 out of 
one hundred and thirty tons of ore, worked during twelve days of last 
May. If this be true it is at the rate of $55 per ton, and is better 
than the published results of the Country Harbor working, last year, 
which were 903 ounces of gold obtained from 511 tons of quartz, 
or at the rate of about $35.30 per ton. A dozen years ago $30 
the ton was @egarded ‘a big thing,’ but better methods are to-day 
yielding better results.” 
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PEOPLE'S BANKS IN GERMANY. 


The formation in Germany of registered credit associations, or 
people’s banks, has proved to be a great success, and from a very 
unpretending commencement a most prosperous system has been 
developed. The especial objects of these associations are to give 
advances and credit; to acquire raw materials and to open 
stores; to manufacture and to sell commodities; to produce the 
necessities of life and of production wholesale, and to sell them 
in retail; to build dwellings for their members, and to cultivate 
land. An original capital is first formed by those who desire 
to institute an association by means of subscribing for shares. 
These, although remaining the property of those who subscribed for 
them, cannot be withdrawn during membership, A reserve fund is 
also formed to preserve the share capital intact in case of losses. 
Members of each association being liable for the debts and obliga- 
tions contracted by it, people who would not think of trusting any 
individual member are willing to trust an association the members 
of which are responsible for each other. Thus the man who alone 
could get no credit, if of respectable character and antecedents, is 
admitted a member of an association and at once obtains dn ad- 
Vance in proportion to his means. Those who thus obtain credit 
bind themselves to repay the sum credited to the association with 
all their property, jointly and separately. The formalities of admis- 
sion to the association are clear and distinct, and are stringently 
observed ; otherwise members would try to disprove their member- 
ship where such procedure would be to their advantage. No case 
of bankruptcy occurred among these associations in 1882—a fact 
which speaks for itself. Their credit is, consequently, very high, 
and they can always obtain more money than they can use, so 
much so that they are continually reducing the rate of interest on 
deposits. The average rate of interest demanded of borrowers by 
associations in the years 1878 to 1882 was 6.57, 6.33, 6.13, 6.99 and 
6.29 per cent., respectively. Many of the registered associations com- 
bine in districts for the better safeguarding of their interests. These 
assist one another in collecting bills and mutually giving credit. 
Besides these combinations of associations, there is the “general 
association,” which, as its name implies, is a combination of all the 
registered associations. The general association publishes its own 
newspaper.—London Times. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES IN BERLIN. 

The following items concerning the Berlin population, and more 
particularly the tenement-houses, or tenement-barracks, so-called, 
are not without interest. They are, aside from 32 military barracks, 
prisons, and hospitals, 14 houses inhabited each by more than 300 
persons; 162 houses by between 200 and 300; 2,588 houses by be- 
tween 100 and 200; 6,558 houses by between 51 and 100; and 9,119 
houses inhabited by from 2 to 50 persons each. Of houses inhabited 
by a single person there are only 31. The house containing the 
largest number of rap eonnlongg 1,080—is situated in the Acker- 
strasse (No. 132-3); there are others with 583, 431, 413, 402, 352, 
347, 345, 326, 324, 321, 317, 311, and 309 tenants. The superficial 
area of Berlin is 6,200 hectares, or a little over a German square 
mile. The average space to every inhabitant is 53.66 square metres, 
but, deducting the vast territory in the north and east, still used as 
field land, it is only 35 square metres. In some districts it dwindles 
down to eight square metres, or barely thrice as much as is abso- 
lutely needed for a resting-place.—American Register, Parts. 
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NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

The French Government is endeavoring to abolish the limit of 
the note circulation of the Bank of France. In the “ rectified” 
budget of M. Tirad, a distinct proposal to make this change is put 
forward. An article recently published in the Dedais suggested that 
the motive for the abolition was the desire of the Government 
to prepare the way for unlimited borrowings on the part of the 
Treasury. The amount beyond which the note issue must not go 
is at present fixed by law at $640,000,000. This limit has not yet 
been reached, but the issue has within the past few years been .. 
steadily approaching it. On October 30, 1879, the amount of notes 
oustanding was $ 437,500,000. On the 25th of last month it had in- 
creased to $599,000,000. At any moment this large amount of circula- 
tion may be further augmented to an important extent. The Minister 
of Finance recently informed the “ Budget” Committee that the bank 
had consented a few weeks previously to discount long-dated Treas- 
ury bills to the extent of $12,500,000. This sum the Treasury holds 
as a reserve, and it has not been drawn upon. In the absence of 
other resources, however, it is clear that the bank can only meet 
such demands as the Treasury may make under this arrangement 
by increasing its circulation, and thus pushing it further towards 
the legal limit. Writing in the Zconomiste Francatse, M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu warmly opposes the alteration at which the Govern- 
ment is aiming. He holds that the very great expansion in the 
Bank of France note currency during the past five years has been 
occasioned solely by the ever-increasing wants of the Treasury, and 
he also expresses “he belief that it is not for the purpose of serving 
the wants of the business community, but rather those of the Gov- 
ernment, that the proposal to abolish the limit has been put forward. 

THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK LOSSES. 

No greater financial calamity ever befell any country the size of 
Scotland than the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. The relief of 
the sufferers by such a misfortune obviously called for unexampled 
effort on the part of the community, and that effort was made. 

. . . « The losses of the bank, which had to be made good, 
amounted to millions. They have been met in full; but in the proc- 
ess of meeting them unfortunate shareholders, who believed that 
their future was fairly secured, had been brought to want, and it 
was to meet their requirements that the City of Glasgow Bank re- 
lief fund was instituted. The meeting of the subscribers to the 
fund, held in Glasgow on Thursday, affords an opportunity at once 
of recalling what has been done and of pointing to possible rocks 
ahead. No less a sum than £ 389,733 11s. 9d. was subscribed for 
the fund. Of this sum / 1,978 6s. 3d. has not been recoverable ; but 
the committee have actually received £ 387,180 12s. 9d., and believe 
that they will yet get the remaining small balance of £ 574 12s. 9d. 
In other words, this country has subscribed close upon /£ 400,009 for 
the relief of the sufferers by the bank failure. We say this 
‘‘country””’ of purpose, because it is a curious fact that by far the 
greatest part of the money has been raised in Scotland. Over 
— of it was raised in Edinburgh; over £ 162,000 was raised in 
lasgow ; every small town and village sent its contribution; while 
London only contributed £ 8,966, Liverpool £ 2,307, Manchester noth- 
ing, Birmingham £1,118—given in each case mainly, we believe, 
by Scotsmen resident in England. . . . . In proportion as the 
poorness of England’s giving is seen will the greatness of Scot- 
land’s sacrifices be appreciated. 
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CULTIVATION OF TEA IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The attempt to grow tea in this country is not a new one. A 
number of experiments of late origin have been tried and with usu- 
ally good results. In California the tea plant has been cultivated 
with some success. There are difficulties to be overcome by a tea 
planter, but they are not insurmountable, and it is an industry that 
might be profitably carried on in the South. It does not require 
much outlay of capital nor need much land set apart for the pur- 

se. In the tea districts of Japan there are very few agricultural- 
.. ists who devote themselves exclusively to tea culture. It is gener- 
ally confined to nooks and corners of land that cannot be ve 
easily used in any other branch of agriculture. The indications bot 
in the older system of culture in Oriental Asia and in the experi- 
ments in this country, go to show that this business may be profit- 
ably pursued as a supplement to other agricultural enterprises; each 
farmer may raise enough for his domestic consumption, for ten or 
twelve trees will furnish enough tea to meet the wants of an ordi- 
i family. 

he question of competing with China and Japan in the markets 
of the world by the production of tea is, of course, problematic. 
We have not yet seen enough of our tea production to judge of 
its ultimate capacity. But if it were to be made a matter of do- 
mestic industry on every farm, the aggregate results could not fail 
to be very considerable. The price of labor, the high tariff duties, 
and the decreasing cost of transportation are all to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the efficiency of a tea industry as a 
separate branch of agriculture, but the labor to cultivate a few tea 
plants would only absorb the odds and ends of a farmer’s time, 
which might otherwise go to waste. The feasibility of growing tea 
seems to be sufficiently settled in the United States. In different 
portions of the country the healthy and promising growth of plants 
has been secured. We may expect that by degrees this important 
industry will be established, adding to the wealth and natural re- 
sources of the American people. 





NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE FOR PATENT RIGHT.—The pre- 
sumption is that a note given for a patent right has a legal con- 
sideration, where there is no evidence either that the patent was 
valuable or that it was worthless. The purchaser of such a note 
before due is not put upon inquiry. Gerrish v. Bragg. Vermont 
Supreme Court. 


CONSIDERATION—PARTIAL FAILURE OF TITLE TO LAND, NO DE- 
FENSE TO NOTE, THEREFORE.—A partial failure of title constitutes 
no defense to a suit on a note given for real estate. Wentworth 
v. Goodwin, 21 Me. 150; Morrison v. Jewell, 34 id. 146; Thompson v, 
Mansfield, 43 id. 490; Wentworth v. Dows, 117 Mass. 14. The rem- 
edy when anything valuable passes by the title, but not the entire 
estate conveyed, is, by an action of covenant broken. To consti- 
tute a valid defense to a note given for the conveyance of real 
estate there must be a total and entire failure of title. PP ge v. 
Parker, 24 Me. 289. June 13, 1883. Hodgdon v. Golder, Maine Sup. 
Court. 
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SPECULATION AND INFLATION. 


In a letter discussing some of the views recently announced in 
this Magazine, one of the oldest bank presidents of New England 
adduces the following interesting experiences of inflation and _ its 
consequences in the earlier part of this century. 





In 1812 there began a period of speculation that lasted until 
1815. Corn, rye and wheat were at enormous prices, which led 
farmers to buy land at from $100 to $200 per acre—most of which 
was afterwards sold for $25 to $50 per acre. Corn bought just 
before the war closed in 1814 at $1.75, was sold in 1817-18 at 
forty-five to fifty cents. Oats bought at the same time for seventy- 
five cents, sold in 1817 to 1820 at twenty to twenty-five cents. At 
that time we had about one dollar of specie fer capita in the 
country, and after the war closed in 1815, all the banks paid specie. 
From 1812 to 1815 we had what was called shin-plasters, and we 
boys had our pockets full of that kind of money. In the time of 
this currency a friend bought corn at $1.75, and was offered for 
it $1.90, but held it for $2. News of peace came in January, 
1815, and his corn declined in price until the most he could get 
for it was forty-five cents. The corn house was filled to the very 
peak, and finally began to break down and the corn to spill out, 
until it became nearly a total loss. Another friend bought land at 
$125 per acre, when about forty years of age, and after peace 
could not sell it, but had to make shoes until he was seventy 
years old to pay for it. The next time of speculation commenced 
in 1835, under General Jackson’s experiment, when he removed 
the Government deposits and placed them in what were termed 
the pet banks, ordering them to loan liberally on the strength 
of these deposits. These pet banks obeyed the order to the letter. 
The United States Bank Bill being vetoed, every bank in the 
United States felt relieved on account of its charter expiring in 
1836, and loaned liberally. At the same time the old United States 
was chartered as a State bank, and Nicholas Biddle said they 
were in better condition than under United States laws, and he 
bought up all the cotton and shipped it to Europe, paying for it 
in currency. Then came the red dog, which all together made and 
filled the country with the most inflated currency that ever ex- 
isted on this continent. In 1837 the greatest distress ever known 
in America (including all Black Fridays) occurred; in fact, it was 
perfectly indescribable. Ask any man who was in business in 1837 
if he can remember anything to be compared to the distress ex- 
perienced in that year, and all brought on in the short space of 
two years. 

Allow me to say our present National banking system is de- 
cidedly the best ever yet devised. The apathy or lack of finan- 
cial understanding of our Congress has forced the system over a 
dangerous torpedo, liable at any moment to explode. Look back 
to 1881 when the three-per-cent Bill was passed, and only some 
eighteen millions of circulation called in before the bill was vetoed, 
and see the effect. Then consider that in case Congress does not 
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pass something equivalent to the Potter or McPherson bill, we 
shall be likely to see all four-per-cent. bonds that are pledged for 
circulation turned in and the circulation retired. Even if forty or 
fifty millions were to be put in market, you will see money at one 
to one and a-half per cent. per day in New York City, the same as 
in 1881, when only eighteen millions were sold. 

Banks can afford to lie still five or six years and retire circula- 
tion if they can get twenty-four per cent. premium on these fours. 
It will take the circulation about six years to pay for the pre- 
mium. I am no croaker, and am no prophet. Our Government 
has been dishonest in keeping the legal-tender in circulation, and 
that being nothing but inflation, as it costs nothing but paper and 
printing, has produced the most wonderful strides in speculation 
ever known in any country. Honesty is always the best policy. 

HORACE STAPLES, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





The Manual of Statistics. Raitroads, Grain and Produce, Cotton, Petroleum, 
Mining Dividends and Production to January 1, 188g. Issued by the 
Financial News Association. New York. 1884. 

This work aims to give in a small space the latest attainable information 
On the several subjects covered by its title. Railroads occupy by far the 
larger space, and the facts and figures relating to them will serve a good 
purpose. The value of Poor's Manual none will question, but it is too 
large for many uses. This little work is very portable, and if the statements 
are accurate—and it is fair to presume they are quite as accurate as such 
statements usually are—the work will be found very convenient. In the pref- 
atory remarks it is stated that ‘‘the reports given have been specially and 
carefully prepared for this book, making it a collection of reliable state- 
ments from original sources, and not merely a reprint from other works.” 





Of Work and Wealth By R. R. BOWKER. Published by the Society for 
Political Education, New York. 


This pamphlet is a summary of the leading principles of political econ- 
omy. Like all the publications of the society, it is intended to convey use- 
ful information on matters of great practical importance. The author shows 
among other things that the great fortunes of the day have come largely 
from two sources, the rise in value of unused and undertaxed land, and the 
corporation franchises granted by the people, and, in discussing taxation, he 
looks to such a land-tax as was advocated by John Stuart Mill, a tax on 
the ‘‘ unearned increment” of value not made by the owner but by the prog- 
ress of a country, as probably a chief*means of revenue in the future. 
Labor, he shows, has not profited by civilization as it has had a right to 
expect, but the remedy is not in strikes or in keeping people from working, 


but in having everybody hard at work, so that there will be more and not 


less product to be divided, under such free conditions and intelligent direc- 
tion of labor as will provide against spasmodic over-production in special 
lines, 
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flow to Get On in the World, as Demonstrated by the Life and Language of 
William Cobbett ; to which is added Cobbett’s English Grammar with 
Notes. By ROBERT WATERS. New York: James W. Pratt. — 


The first half of this work is devoted to an account of Cobbett’s life, 
and the remainder to his grammar. As the editor says, in his unusually well- 
written and interesting preface: ‘‘ The aim of this work is to show what 
Cobbett was as a man and a writer. It is a study in language as well as 
in life. It is intended especially for every young man who is striving to edu- 
cate himself and to get on in the world; for every young teacher aiming 
at advancement in his profession, and for every one who is preparing him- 
self to be a teacher or writer; for all those who wish to see how a good 
writer has acquired his power of expression, and how he teaches others to 
acquire this power. There is the story of the poor plough-boy working his 
way up in the world by his own unaided exertions from the lowest round 
of the ladder almost to the highest; from a poor lawyer’s drudge and copy- 
ist to be one of the first writers of the age.’’ Cobbett’s life is replete 
with interest, and is stimulating to all who are seeking to get on in the 
world. It is truly a splendid encouragement. As a master of correct and 
strong Saxon English, Cobbett has never been surpassed. The editor has 
performed a valuable labor in producing the above work. 


The Ratio of Value between Gold and Silver as Money. By J. N. SODER- 
HOLM, Londén: J. N. Soderholm & Co., 1884. 


The reader can get the best idea of the scope of the pamphlet by stat- 
ing the conclusions in the author’s own words: ‘‘ An extended use of paper 
money is out of the question when every country is striving to place its 
monetary system on a metallic basis with a considerable metallic reserve ; 
that no European country is likely to adopt a silver standard as long as 
the chief commercial countries of the world have tle single gold standard ; 
thatZthe proposal to extend largely the subsidiary use of silver, and thus make 
room for the white metal, is absurd; that in order to accomplish the useful 
measure of a general resumption of specie payments we require all the gold 
and silver we possess, and all that is likely to be produced; that bimetal- 
lism is in perfect accordance with the principles of economic science; that 
the ratio once adopted is maintained to perfection, without any variation 
whatever in the country where it is adopted, therefore the author urges the 
adoption of bimetallism, and the greater the number of countries which adopt 
it.the better.” 


Bullion Certificates: The Safest and Best Money Possible. By J. W. SYL- 
VESTER. New York, 1884. 
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Pens.—Among modern implements of necessity and progress, the rise and 
fall of ephemeral novelties seems to be incessant, if not inevitable. Espe- 
cially is this true with regard to pens, concerning which some new claim is 
constantly being thrust upon the public. Among them, however, the Ester- 
brook pens steadily hold their supremacy in popular favor. This company 
might almost claim that when the poet wrote ‘‘ Men may come and men may 
go, but I go on for ever,” the brook which he meant was the Ester—brook. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. COLLECTION OF COUNTRY CHECKS. 


A country merchant sends his check on his home bank to a city mer- 
chant, who indorses the check, deposits it with his city bank, and his ac- 
count is credited therefor. The city bank forwards the check to the country 
bank on which it is drawn, and requests remittance in eastern exchange. 
The country bank sends its own draft on its eastern correspondent, made 
payable to the city bank, and the latter forwards the draft promptly to its 
eastern correspondent for collection. 

The draft is duly presented, and protested for non-payment, the country 
bank having in the meantime failed. As between the depositor and the 
city bank, who must suffer the loss, in the absence of any agreement ? 

REPLY.—The city bank. Assuming, as is most probable, that, upon re- 
ceiving the check on deposit, the bank became the agent of the depositor 
for its collection, it was then the legal right of the depositor to demand 
that the check should be presented to the drawee for payment z# money ; 
and the bank had the corresponding right to incur, on the depositor’s ac- 
count, any expense necessary to insure such a presentment. The bank, how- 
ever, for its own convenience, sent the check directly to the drawee and re- 
quested a remittance in something else than money, namely, eastern ex- 
change. This it did at its own risk, for the rule of law is that, in the ab- 
sence of usage or a special agreement, an agent for collection is authorized 
to receive payment in money only. If he takes anything else (as, for ex- 
ample, if he gives up a note in exchange for the check of the maker) he 
makes himself responsible. It should be said that the course adopted by the 
bank in this case is one very frequently, if not usually, taken in similar 
cases, as furnishing the most convenient and cheapest method of . realizing 
the proceeds of collections. We do not think, however, that a usage has 
been sufficiently established to be binding upon depositors, and, in the ab- 
sence of a binding usage, they are entitled to the benefit of the general 
rules of law. 
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COMPARISON OF EUROPEAN POPULATIONS.—In the latest issue of the 
Almanach de Gotha the population of Europe is estimated to be composed 
as follows: Norway has the smallest number of inhabitants to the square 
kilometer ; with an area of about three-fifths of that of Germany, she has 
only a twenty-fifth of the population of the Fatherland. The fair sex is 
relatively most largely represented in Portugal, which has 1084 females to 
every 1000 male inhabitants. Germany comes next with 1029 women to 
every 1000 men. In one of the smaller German states, Waldeck, the pro- 
portion in this respect even exceeds that of Portugal, namely, 1098 women 
to every 1000 men, while in the neighboring principality of Schaumberg- 
Lippe the men have the upper hand, there being about 995 women to every 
1000 men. The greatest surplusage of men is found in Greece, where to 
every 1000 men there are only 906 women. 
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THE PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK. 


Comptroller Knox has furnished the following statement in regard to the 
failure of the Pacific National Bank of Boston, the attempt to reorganize 
the bank, and the adverse criticisms upon his official action in connection 
with the bank. 

On September 13, 1881, while the bank was yet in active operation, the 
Board of Directors of the Pacific National Bank of Boston voted to increase 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The stockholders were notified that subscriptions to the new stock would 
be payable October 1, and $461,300 of the $500,000 was subscribed and 
paid in. On November 18, Daniel Needham, National Bank Examiner, 
made an examination of the bank and reported serious irregularities, upon 
which he was ordered to take charge of its assets. On December 14th 
the Directors resolved to reorganize the bank, having made a full exam- 
ination of its assets and liabilities, deciding that an assessment of one 
hundred per centum upon the capital stock would place the affairs of the 
bank upon a sound basis and enable it to continue business. 

Although, as before stated, the stockholders had paid up $461,300 of the 
new stock, this increase of capital was not yet valid, inasmuch as section 
5142 of the Revised Statutes requires that no increase of capital shall be 
valid until it is paid in and notice thereof is transmitted to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and his certificate approving the same issued. It was, there- 
fore, necessary for the directors, in order to carry out their plan for the re- 
organization of the bank to certify to the Comptroller the payment of the 
increase. 

On December 13 they resolved to reduce the amount of increase from the 
$500,000 originally voted to $461,300 actually paid in, and they notified 
they Comptroller of their action. He then, on December 16, issued his cer- 
tificate of approval of the increase. This action was necessary, even if it 
had been believed at this time that the condition of the bank required the 
appointment of a Receiver, in order to render the‘ stockholders who had 
paid the increase liable for the indebtedness of the bank. It was, however, 
claimed, from the reports made by the directors and the bank examiner, 
that the plan of the directors to make an assessment of one hundred per 
centum upon the total capital of $961,300, would, if carried out, place the 
bank upon a sound footing and obviate the necessity of appointing a Re- 
ceiver. 

Section 5205 of the Revised Statutes provides that, where the capital stock 
of a National Banking Association shall have become impaired by losses or 
otherwise, upon notice from the Comptroller of such impairment, the defi- 
ciency shall be paid up by assessment upon the stockholders pro rata. The 
Comptroller accordingly under this section notified the directors on December 
16, that its capital must be made good by an assessment of one hundred 
per centum. 

In the meantime the bank was in the hands of the National Bank Ex- 
aminer, and orders were issued by the Comptroller to pay out no money from 
the bank on any pretence whatever. 

A meeting of the stockholders was held on the tenth of January, which 
was fully attended, and the payment of the assessment was agreed to. The 
stockholders paid on this assessment about $ 742,800. 

Upon the basis of a letter dated January 16, signed by all the new Board 
of Directors, who were elected at the stockholders’ meeting on January 10, 
and a bond of $200,000 given by the newly-elected President, and the favor- 
able statements of the Bank Examiner, the latter was permitted to turn over 
the assets of the bank to the directors on January 18, 1882. 
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From this date to March 18, the directors were engaged, under the Super- 
vision of the Bank Examiner, in arranging the affairs of the bank prepara- 
tory to opening its doors. On March 14th, a statement was made to the 
Comptroller which was signed by the new directors, showing that over all the 
liabilities to be paid on demand, the bank had an excess in cash equal to 
$219,901. On March 18th the bank opened its doors for business. 

On May 4th, the Bank Examiner made a favorable report of its condition, 
but on May 18th, a large amount of its extended indebtedness fell due, and 
the bank being unable to meet the same was again compelled to close its 
doors, and a Receiver was appointed on May 22, 1882. 

On the appointment of the Receiver it was found the assets of the bank 
would not pay its liabilities to its depositors, and an assessment was made of 
one hundred per centum under the provisions of section 5152, of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the individual liability of the stockholders. 
Under this assessment only about five hundred dollars has been paid by the 
stockholders ; but suits have been brought to enforce this liability. A suit 
has also been brought in the name of the corporation, its creditors and 
stockholders against the directors, to compel them to pay for any losses 
which have occurred through their maladministration of the affairs of the 
bank, or through their neglect of their duty, and it is for the court to de- 
cide if they will be compelled to pay, where responsible, the losses so in- 
‘curred, 

While the Comptroller exceedingly regrets that the actual condition of the 
bank was not furnished him, either by the Board of Directors, who were 
represented by many parties in the city of Boston well known to him to be 
men of the highest standing, or by the Bank Examiner, he is certain that his 
action in requiring the impaired capital to be restored and an additional 
assessment upon the stockholders is strictly in conformity with law. 

The stockholders having, as has been seen, already paid one assessment 
made by their directors, now refuse to pay another made by the Comptroller. 
There was, however, no other course for the Comptroller to pursue, as he 
was compelled by the ‘terms of the law in justice to the depositors to force 
this additional liability. Whether they were released from liability under the 
last assessment by the payment of the first is a question now before the 
courts for decision. 

The questions, both as to the responsibility of the stockholders and di- 
rectors, will be decided by the courts, and the stockholders have no just 
ground of complaint against the Comptroller, nor ground for any Congres- 
sional action, as the payment of these assessments, rendered necessary by 
the mismanagement of the bank, though grievous to them, is purely a ques- 
tion of law. . 
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A COUNTERFEIT SILVER CERTIFICATE of the denomination of twenty dol- 
lars has appeared. ‘‘ The issue is of the series 1880, James Gilfillan, 
Treasurer of the United States. The paper is thick, greasy and stiff. The 
note is one-eighth of an inch shorter than the genuine. There is no dis- 
tributed fibre or parallel silk threads in the paper as in the genuine. The 
words ‘silver certificate’ appear in panels twice in the upper border on the 
face of the note. In the panel to the left in the counterfeit the letters 
R, T and F in the word certificate are engraved the wrong side up. In 
the counterfeit there are no periods dividing the initials in B. K. Bruce. On 
the lower left corner the check letter C is without an accompanying number, 
and in the name Gilfillan only the first i is dotted. On the back of the note 
the word ‘taxes’ is plainly spelled ‘ Tares,’ and the word ‘engraved’ is spelled 
‘engravod.’ The color of the seal is a brick red. It should be inclining to 
brown.” 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





PERSONAL.—Our pages this month are graced with the name of a new 
contributor, Prof. James, of the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
University of Pennsylvania, whose article on ‘‘Comparative Methods of Finance’” 
is commended to our readers. Prof. James has made a special study of 
finance, both in this country and abroad, and his writings bear plain evidence 
of a familiar and thorough knowledge in his chosen field. 


THE NUMBER OF BONDHOLDERS.—A statement has been prepared at the 
Treasury Department showing that the number of holders of registered bonds. 
at the time of the last several interest payments were as follows: 

National banks. Other holders. Total, 


Three per cent. bond of 1882............ 1,570 .. 4,082 °.. 6,192 
Four per cent. bond of 1907............. 1,163 .. 40,132 «.. 47,295 
Four and a half per cent. bond of 1891.. sms) li«jasCiC‘(C(#SC“‘(‘ié SD 
EN Chew dscdediccsevescnccocsets 44 .- .3,3990 .. 35434 

Biddsdeckve eeoee erase eeeeeeee eeee 3,292 + 63,438 ee 66,730 


CoOLORADO.—The National State Bank of Boulder suspended on March 
22d, after a short run. The failure, which was not unexpected, is attributed 
to the loaning of large sums on real estate. As is always the case, security 
of this character, however ample apparently, is useless when any crisis ren- 
ders necessary the speedy realization of funds. The bank owes its deposit- 
ors about $100,000. No dishonesty is charged, and the bank will eventually 
be able to pay in full, if its affairs are judiciously handled. 


THE BUTLER BANKING PLAN.—Mr. Butler’s plan for a new currency, 
which was published in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE not long since, has been 
the subject for considerable comment, and generally of a very favorable na- 
ture. It contains several strong features which musttcommend it to all who 
believe in sound conservative finance. Among those who have unfavorably 
criticized it is Mr. George Wilson, President of the Lafayette County Bank, 
Lexington, Missouri. In a communication to a Missouri paper he says: 
**From his familiarity with the documents relating to the constitution, Mr. But- 
ler shows unanswerably that the intention was that the Federal Government 
should not emit bills of credit. But under the present Act, and as he pro- 
poses to amend it, the Government does emit bills of credit. Would it be any 
more unconstitutional for it to issue its bills to all who can secure it than 
to issue them to the bankers? If it can afford to issue them to the banks 
gratis, or for the privilege of taxing them one-fourth of one per cent., it 
could do much better by issuing them to every one who can give security 
and charging three or four per cent. for their use. As for the National 
bankers, if they have the $875,000,000 required by the terms of Mr. But- 
ler’s plan, they do not need this free use of Government credit to assist 
them in their business. As an evolutionist Mr. Butler should see that in- 
crease in heterogeneity requires the separation of the trade of creating. 
money and that of lending it, and that by combining them he is taking the 
back track in progress.” 


CONNECTICUT.—The registration of a $10,000,000 mortgage in the offices 
of forty different town clerks, in direct line across the State, has awakened 
considerable interest in Connecticut from the unusual magnitude of the sum 
named, and the fact that an instrument representing so large an amount 
takes the form of a chattel mortgage. This mortgage is made by the Bank- 
ers and Merchants’ Telegraph Company, who, though possessing no lines of 
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their own in this State, thus cover the lines of the American Rapid Tele- 
graph Company, recently acquired by them, by the exchange of $3,000,000 
in their bonds, based on this mortgage. Hitherto the general supposition 
has been that bonds on telegraph lines resembled railway bonds, in that 
they were based on reality, and registered only in county seats; but as real 
estate is not an essential element to telegraph construction, except so far as 
a hole in the ground may be so regarded, the only thing to be included is 
personal property, such as wires, poles, insulators and instruments, all of 
which can only be covered by a chattel mortgage, which, in this State, must 
be registered in every town. In other States mortgages of this character ex-_ 
pire in twelve months, and if not renewed, expose the property on which 
the bond is based to execution for debts incurred. . In Connecticut, chattel 
mortgages are permanent, but the law makes this important provision regard- 
ing this class of property, that chattel mortgages are of no force against 
creditors or subsequent purchasers, unless the mortgaged property is put into 
actual and. continued possession of the mortgagee. 


DIVIDEND.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared a final dividend 
of twenty-six and a-half per cent. in favor of the creditors of the German 
National Bank of Chicago, making in all roo per cent. of principal and 
forty-two per cent. of interest accrued since the date of the appointment of 
the Receiver. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Directors of the Union Market National Bank of 
Watertown, closed by the defalcation of Treasurer Abbott, have received 
authority from Washington to resume business. Ample provision was, made 
to pay any and all depositors who may desire to withdraw their deposits, but 
few showed any disposition to do so. 

A CASHIER’S LONG SERVICE.—William H. Foster, believed to be the old: 
est bank cashier in point of service in America, resigned his position on 
March 28 in the Asiatic National Bank, Boston, after a continuous service 
since 1829. 

SENTENCED AFTER FIVE YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT.—Nathan P. Pratt, formerly 
Treasurer of the Reading ( Mass.) Savings Bank, convicted of embezzling 
funds in 1879, was sentenced on March 10 to four years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor. Pratt is seventy-three years old, and pending proceedings was 
confined in jail five years. The original defalcation was $100,000, but a 
portion of the money was recovered, and the loss to the depositors was 
about $40,000. It was shown that defendant did not profit by the defalca- 
tion. ‘Though nominally treasurer, his son, Sydney P. Pratt, conducted the 
business, and the loss, it was alleged, was through the son’s misconduct. He 
disappeared when the defalcation became known, and has never since been 
heard of. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A final account has been rendered by the receivers of 
the North Bridgewater Savings Bank, which went into liquidation in 1577. 
Ninety-four per cent. has been realized for the depositors. 

TEXxAS.—-The old-established banking firm of Tidball, Van Zandt & Co., 
at Fort Worth, have reorganized their business under the National system, 
and the new ‘‘ Fort Worth National Bank” begins business at once, with 
a capital paid in of $125,000, ‘The officers are Kk. M. Van Zandt, Presi- 
dent; T. A. Tidball, Vice-President; and N. Harding, Cashier. The part- 
ners of the former firm (which was the oldest banking institution in the 
place) are all members of the new corporation, and their extensive acquaint- 
ance throughout the State gives them unexcelled facilities for the business. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF BANKs.—A correspondent of the Montreal 
Journal of Commerce writes with reference to the failure of the Exchange 
Bank. ‘‘ Banking is become a science, and requires skill and experience. 
You cannot pick up any man you meet and expect him to successfully con- 
duct or understand a banking business without first having a long and care- 
ful training, combined with good ability, and no government could afford to 
trifle with this important office. This system of appointing unfit men to the 
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position of official assignees when the Insolvent Act was in force was the 
means, I believe, of bringing that, on the whole, excellent act into much dis- 
repute, and it is to be hoped the mistake would be avoided in the still much 
more important appointments of Government Bank Inspectors. Some _ bank 
managers high up might be disposed to oppose the system, as not needed in 
their cases, but those who do need ‘the inspection could only be reached by : 
making it a general system, and it would be to the interest of those on the 
correct road that those who are not should be kept right. The system i 
would tend to promote stronger public confidence in the banks, afford pro- 
tection to shareholders and depositors who would get good value for their 
share of the expense of supporting this branch of the service, for [ propose 

that the banks should contribute the necessary amount required, It will be 

said the United States have a system of Government inspectign, and it does 

not prevent bank failures; true, but if they had not Government bank inspec- 

tion how many more bank failures would they have? If all bank managers 
were thoroughly capable and honest there would be no necessity for Govern- 
ment inspection, but, unfortunately, there happen to be some exceptions, and 

then the losses fall heavily on the public, which is all that is wished to be 
ameliorated, if not avoided, by it.” 


MONTREAL.—The liquidators of the Exchange Bank have given public 
notice that they will apply to the Superior Court for power to wind up the 
affairs of the bank by selling its property, suing its debtors and compromising 
with those who offer to settle. 


PARIS.—The banking house of John Arthur & Co. has been well known 
for many years. Early in February Mr. Arthur started for London, as he 
alleged, to secure funds to cover a large deficit. On February 13 a warrant 
was issued for his arrest on the charge of embezzlement. It was apparent 
that he had long been preparing for this step, having transferred his man- 
sion to a creditor, and made over his business to his three sons. The 
Morning News of Paris says that Mr. Arthur’s flight created little surprise 
in Parisian financial circles and among English residents, For nearly three 
years rumors have been circulating of his unwillingness to render any ac- 
count of funds of which he was the administrator. Many persons have lost all 
their savings. The total defalcations amount to nearly $650,000. It is said 
that the defaulter carried off nearly $175,000. ‘The sale of the business 
which was announced to take place at public sale on March 3, was stopped 
by a petition in bankruptcy. . 

RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN THE ARGENTINE ReEpuBLIC.—Public attention is 
directed to the wonderful development of railway systems in the Argentine 
Republic and the recent heavy shipment of steel rails and railway plant 
for the Republic by Liverpool steamers. On the ten lines of railway— 
national, provincial and private—there are now 14,500 Italian natives alone 
at work, irrespective of natives belonging to other nationalities. A few of 
the salient and most important facts will show the rapid progress made. 
For instance, the Central North Railway yielded, in 1881, $583,018; in 
1882, $819,610—an increase of $226,000. The increase in freight traffic 
was I9,000 tons. The line is being relaid with steel, and the rolling stock 
improved and increased. The Andine Railway produced, in 1882, 4.83 per 
cent. more than in 1881, in spite of the lack of cars and locomotives, 
which are only beginning to arrive from England. The most difficult part 
of the line has been carried through the province of San Luis, and at the 
beginning of next year the locomotive will be at the foot of the Andes. 
The railways guaranteed by the nation—the Central Argentine, the Campana 
and the Eastern—have all increased their traffic considerably, the first named 
especially, and its rolling stock is quite insufficient to meet the demand on 
it. The Transandine starts from Mercedes, in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and will join the Andine at San Luis. The province of Buenos 
Ayres has given a great impulse to the extension of its railways, which are 
spreading like rays to the furthest boundaries of its territories, and the 
province of Santa Fe, with its own credit and resources, has commenced 
two lines from Rossario and its capital to its numerous wheat colonies.. 
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Joun Jay Cisco, banker, for eleven years Assistant United States Treasurer 
at New York, died on March 23d, at his residence, in this city. Mr. Cisco 
was born in New York in 1806. The son of a merchant, he entered the 
counting room early, and for nine years was employed in wholesale dry- 
goods houses. At the end of this period he started in business for himself 
as a wholesale importer and jobber of dry-goods. 

From the start he was a successful man, and although severely tried dur- 
ing the financial distress in 1837 he came through it without serious loss, 
and afterward was so successful that in 1842 he was able to retire from 
business. From that time until 1853 he was occupied with the care of his 
fortune. In 1853 President Pierce appointed him Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in this city. The office was unsolicited, Mr. Cisco being at 
the time engaged in making arrangements for a trip to Europe, and he 
was reluctant to accept it. Pressure to persuade him to take the office 
came from so many sources that he finally did so. He resigned on the acces- 
sion of President Buchanan, but again was persuaded to sacrifice his own desires. . 

Upon the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln Mr. Cisco made another attempt to 
retire to private life, but his administration of the office had been so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Lincoln and Secretary Chase insisted that it was his duty 
to give his services to his country during the struggle about to occur. Mr. 
Cisco's relations with bankers and merchants were such that he was able to 
be of the greatest service to the Government in carrying on its financial 
operations, and particularly in placing the earlier loans. 

Mr. Cisco quitted the office finally in 1864, his health absolutely — 
his retirement. In 1865 he established the banking house of John J. Cisco 
& Son. He was one of the founders of the United States Trust Company, 
was its vice-president for twenty years, and a director up to the time of his 
death. For forty years he had been a director in the City Bank, and was 
active in other institutions. To the interest of every one of these his devo- 
tion was unremitting. 

Mr. Cisco was closely devoted to his business. On all financial matters 
his judgment was excellent, while his temper was conservative. The soul of 
honor in business transactions, his strict integrity commanded respect, while 
his social character won esteem. His estate is estimated at over $2,000,000. 


L. L. WARREN, for nearly half a century one of the leading business 
men of Louisville, Ky., died in that city on March 1Igth. He was born in 
Massachusetts in 1808. Marrying in 1835 he soon afterwards removed west- 
ward, and began the shoe business with a small capital in Louisville. This 
business he continued prosperously for forty-eight years. His energy and 
prudence soon established for him an enviable reputation as a safe financier 
and successful merchant. He became prominent in financial circles, and was 
for years, during the existence of State banks, a director in the Northern 
Bank of Kentucky. In 1864 he organized the Falls City Tobacco Bank, and 
became President of the institution and managed its affairs with his usual 
ability till a few months ago, when he resigned on account of feeble health. 

Mr. Warren was a man of firm character and sterling integrity, whose 
strong and unyielding sense of right controlled his every action. In the 
midst of absorbing business engagements he took a deep interest in re- 
ligious and educational affairs, and an earnest consecration of time, labor 
and means to their advancement characterized his entire life. With various 
movements of both a business and charitable nature he was prominently 
identified, and gave them all his zealous support; but it was in his church 
interests that his most earnest efforts were enlisted. In public and business 
affairs he enjoyed the unwavering confidence of his associates, and his private 
charities were as freely distributed as those of any man in the land. 

For his epitaph might well be chosen the memorable expression that fell 
from his lips: ‘‘ What I have done, I have done for Christ’s sake.” 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 723.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. in place of 
A City.—Columbia RAED. Henry J. Hubbard, Cas.. __........ 

« ..Union National Bank............ Wm. H, Male, Pr....... DeWitt C. Hayes. 
ALA.... First Nat’l Bank, Anniston..... Oscar E. Smith, Cas..... O. A. Elston 
COL... : 

Bank of Southern are al T. B. Collier, ee ree S. T. Collins. 
Dak.... First National Bank, Casselton. E. H. Paine, er A. H. Burke. 

« .. First National Bank of Mandan Tilden R. Selmes, /%.... J. Bellows. 

« .,. First National Bank of ( Fred, T, Evans, Pr...... G. L. Ordway. 
Pierre.) C. W. Richardson, V.P. —...-- 
GA cece National Bank, Augusta....... A. ©. BOOM, CiS.cc.ccces Geo. M. Thew. 
J DeWitt Co. National Bank, 4 A. R. Phares, Cas....... W. Metzger. 

Clinton. | W. Metzger, V. Pr...... J. DeLand. 
« .. Decatur Nat’l B’k, Decatur..... B. O. McReynolds, Cas.. K. H. Roby. 
« .. First National Bank of is 6 ls Ons cweccc H. N. Cross, 
Jerseyville. |} Edw. Cross, Cas........ A. W. Cross. 
« .+ Exchange National Bank, ) R. G, Shumway, /7..... R. Wagner. 
Polo. ; Be, Weeemet, F. Possess R, G. Shumway. 
IND..... First Nat’l Bank, La Porte..... hes Hs TE Bile ovkasvs . R. G. Morrison. 


: Geo. Q. Gardner, Cas.... T. W. Burdick. 
[OWA... First National Bank, Decorah? T. W. Burdick, /.Pr.... A. Bradish. 
E. R. Baker, Ass?’t. Cas. G. Q. Gardner. 


“ ++ Knoxville National Bank...... John B. Elliott, Cas..... H. L. Bosquet. 
" vas ix Ms Ws covdecns . P. Brush, 
-+ Osage National Bank, Osage. if P, hom V. p eee , , — ane 
a” ee 
West Branch =. teal: ( Robert Brown, ?%....... J. C. Chambers. 
KAN.... Chanute Bank, Chanute....... J. O. Johnston, Cas...... D. M. Kennedy. 
‘ . . ; ( N. D. Fairbanks, Pr..... O. C. Williams. 
++ Lumen Savings D%, Lynden 1 Lew. Sargent, Cas...... W. A. Madaris. 
« + First Nat’l B’k, Washington... C. Leland, Jr., Ve P..... = wae eee 
MAINE.. Freeman’s Nat'l B’k, Augusta.. Sam’! Titcomb, Pr...... W. F. Hallet. 
MASS... First National Bank, Grafton.. A. A. Howe, Cas........ A. A. Ballou. 
- - South F ramingham 5 Adolphus Merriam, /.. J. W. Clark. 
National Bank. ; Franklin Manson, V. P.. A. Merriam. 
“ ++ Townsend National Bank...... A. L, Fessenden, Pr..... W. Fessenden. 
” a . T2449 
Union Market N phe ool } Noah Swett, Cas........ T. J. Abbot. 
” ++ Whitinsville National Bank.... Chas. P. Whitin, ?7..... P, Whitin. 
“ ++ Williamstown Nat’! Bank, 
SWitiemao'rn. } Chas. S. Cole, Cas....... C. H. Mather. 
MICH... First Nat’l B’k, Kalamazoo.... E. O. Humphrey, Pr.... R. S. Babcock. 
“ ++ Ishpeming National Bank...... A. B. Miner, Cas....... . C. H. Call. 
“ ++ First National Bank, Niles..... W. K. Lacey, V. 7...... S. G. Krick. 
“ ++ Plymouth National Bank...... L. D. Shearer, Acf'g Cas. cance: 
“ ++ First National Bank, Quincy... C. H. Winchester, Pr.... B. F. Wheat. 
“ ++ First Nat’l B’k, South Haven.. C. J. Monroe, Pr........ S. R. Boardman, 
es eves First National Bank, 4 W. W. Kirkpatrick, P.. V. Becker. 
St. Charles, } H. Augert, V. P......... W.W. Kirkpatrick, 
NEB.... Citizens’ National Bank, } Wm. A. Hagge, V’. P?.. seccesse 
Grand Island. } Geo. A. Mohrenstecher, Ass’t. Cas. 
“ ++ Madison Co. a Bank, Be Robertson, I.. . J. Barnes. 
Madison. As ©. Tyeweh, COhcccccse  —  cngndecs 
“ ++ Jones National Bank, Seward.. H. T. Jones, Cas........ Edw. O'Keefe. 
N,. H. ee ’ 
Conn. River go J. G. Dinsmore, Pr...... R. Elwell. 
“ ++ First National Bank, Fred’k Smyth, Pr....... W. Smith. 
Manchester. 1 Ch Chas. T. Morrill, Cas.... F. Smyth. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. in place of 
N. Y.... Farmers’ ee | M, Van Buren, Act. C... A. A. DeForest. 
w .. Genesee Co, Nat’! B’k, Batavia. John W. Smith, Cas..... J. L. Bigelow. 
.. First Nat’! Bank, Boonville... E. C. Dodge, Cas........ C. Dodge.* 
w .. National Union Bank, ( Geo. E. Bennett, Pr..... I, “ Tremain. 
Monticello, } E. H. Strong, Cas....... G. E. Bennett. 
Oun10... Peoples’ Nat’! B’k, Barnesville. Geo. E. Hilles, V. Pr.... wee 
» ., First Nat’l Bank, Bellevue..... D. M. Harkness, Fr...... Pe © Vestiinasen. 
w .. First Nat’l Bank, Hamilton.... P. Hughes, P7.......... M. Hughes. 
«  .. Second National Bank, Ironton. Wm. M. Kerr, V. P..... T. Cronacher. 
»  .. First Nat’l Bank, New ‘London. John M. Sherman, Oas.. J. Barnes. 
»  .. Morrow Co. Nat’l Bank, he ae ‘ , 
Mt. Gilead. § D.C. Mosier, Car. ..ccce W.W. McCracken. 


OREG.. First National Bank, Union.... D.W. Lichtenchaler,/.P. ~~ ........ 


Penn... Gettysburg National Bank, | yy, , 7 
Gettysburg. | Wm. D. Heines, V. P.... 


w .. Second Nat. B’k, Mechanicsburg John M, Hart, Pr....... 1. L. Boyer. 
w ., National Bank of Oxford. . S. R. Dickey, Pr. . S. Dickey. 
« _.. Corn Exch, N.B. , Philadelphia. John B. Steward, Ass’? seebness 
R: I.... Mechanics’ N. B.. Providence.. Jas. H. Chace, Pr....... L. Dexter. 
Trex.... Dallas National Bank, { RV. Fompuies, 7. P... os esecee 
oe, © 4. Be See eee, .. 68” CMawawne 
Va. .... Roanoke National Bank....... John C. Wood, Cas..... P. J. Wright. 
VT..... Merchants’ National Bank, | > we gah eae 
Burlington. ¢ © E. Woodhouse, 4. C, E, T. Smith. 
” .. Clement Nat’l Bank, Rutland.. Edw. T. Smith, Cas..... P, W, Clement. 
»  , State Trust Co., Rutland...... Edw. T. Smith. 77...... John N. Woodfin. 
Was. T. Bank of New Tacoma, { W. J. Thompson, /7.... A. J. Baker. 
Tacoma, | N. B. Coffman, Cas..... W. J. Thompson. 
Wis.... First Nat’l B’k, Stevens Point... A. E. Morse, Cas........ A. Cecil. 
» ., First National Bank, \ Jas. Bardon, Pdinnas we D. M. Sabin. 
Superior. } I. W. Gates V.P....... J. Bardon. 


* Deceased. 


><. 


DISSOLUTIONS, CHANGES, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from March No., page 724.} 


ee ty ee & Co.; dissolved. New firm; same title. 
” .: eseueewned Geo. C. Hance & Co. ; dissolved. Geo. C. Hance dead. 
" ?  sadqcauvaes Stone & Cumming; dissolved. Business continued by 
Clement M. Cumming. 
ALA.... La Fayette..... Andrews & Co. dissolved. W. A. Andrews continues the 
business. 
ARIZ... Prescott ...... Blake & Co.; now First National Bank. 
ARK.... Judsonia....... Browning & Son; now Browning & Drake. 
CE 0 oe BORE cc ccsess National State Bank; suspended March 22. 
Dak.... Buxton........ Bank of Buxton (Lewis G. Phelps) ; now Plummer & Hanson, 
proprietors. 
iS: 2 ER dé atceee Bank of Nordland; now Bank of Denver. The name of 
town being changed from Nordland to Denver. 
a= : sassoue’ Central Dakota Bank of Nordland. NowC. D. B. of Denver. 
" . Plankinton..... Bank of Plankinton ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
GA..... Casselton...... D. C. Adams, banker; succeeded by W. O. Butler. 
IDAHO.. Naples......... Ross Cartee, banker; assigned March 4. 
ILL..... Brimfield ...... Heryer & Herrington; now Exchange Bank (D. Heryer). 
IND..... Noblesville. .... Wm. M. Locke, Commercial Bank, assigned, 
Kansas- Chanute....... Chanute Bank; C. T. Ewing, proprietor. Now G. W. & 
M. J. E. Johnston. 
w  .,. Cherokee...... Cherokee Bank (Geo. Pye & Co.) ; Cogshall & Nichols now 


proprietors. 
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KANSAS. Irving ......... . J. S. Walker, Jr. ; now Bank of Irving. 

@ - 56 BE 060 ove Bank of F. H. Kollock; now First National Bank. 

»  .. St. John....... St. John’s Savings Bank; now State Bank of St. John. 
MIcH... Three Rivers... Manufacturers’ Bank; now Three Rivers National Bank. 
MINN... Ortonville...... Bank of Ortonville (B. Dassell); attached. 

Miss.... Grenada....... R. P. Lake, banker; failed. Receiver appointed. 
a Lathrop ....... Clinton Co. Bank ; consolidated with Lathrop Bank. 
” . Platte City..... Guthrie & Norton, bankers; now W. F, Norton & Co., Mr. 
Guthrie deceased. 
NEB.... Madison....... Barnes & Tyrrell, bankers; succeeded by Robertson, Tyrrell 
Campbell. 

— ll Renard & Son, bankers; now Renard & Wells. 

H + — ££ Farmers’ State Bank; now First National Bank. 

a ere Howard Co. Bank; now St. Paul National Bank. 

» .. Tekamah...... Burt Co. Bank (J. P. Latta); now J. P. Latta & Co., prop. 

» .. Valentine...... Sparks Bros. & Co., bankers ; succeeded by Sparks Bros. 

& “pp eecsoecs Bank of W. H. Dickinson; now State Bank of Wahoo. 

—— eae W. W. Cones, banker; assigned. 

Pie Wass Dc cccccecs J. E. Cooke & Co, ; assigned March 15. 
TEXAS.. Atlanta........ Cass Co. B’k (Foscue & Smith) ; discontinued and dissolved. 

w. .. Galveston...... Geo. Ball, of Ball, Hutchins & Co., deceased. Same firm 

title continued. 
oo el eee Harkness & Co. Bank; now Commercial National Bank, 
Wis.... Columbus...... Union Bank; succeeded by Farmers & Merch. Union Bank. 


a 2t<o . — 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from March No., page 723.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital 
3129 St. Paul National Bank......... Geo. W. Post, 
St. Paul, NEB. Lee Love, $50,0c0 
3130 First National Bank............ Robert W. Welch, 
Plankinton, Dak, Geo, G, Welch, 50,000 
3131 Fort Worth National Bank..... K. M. Van Zandt, 
Fort Worth, TEx. N. Harding, 125,000 
3132. American National Bank........ W. H. Thomas, ; 
Dallas, TEX. EK. J. Gannon, 100,000 
3133 Three Rivers National Bank..... Jos. B. Millard,’ 
Three Rivers, MICH. Oscar F, Millard,- 64,000 
3134 First National Bank... ........ Frank H. Kollock, 
Peabody, KANSAS, Willis Westbrook, 50,000 
3135 Citizens’ National Bank........ Wm. Cameron, 
Waco, TEx. L. B. Black, 100,000 
3136 First National Bank............ Henry H. Hewlett, 
Modesto, CAL. S. P. Rogers, 50,000 
3137. National Bank................. David W. Pollock, 
Unionville, Mo. F, H. Wentworth, 50,000 
3138 Galesburg National Bank....... W. W. Washburn, 
Galesburg, ILL. J. H. Losey, Acting Cas. 100,000 
3139 Commercial National Bank..... H. O. Harkness, 
Ogden, UTAH. O. E. Hill, 150,000 
3140 Dubuque National Bank........ B. B. Richards, 
Dubuaue, Iowa. Jas. Harragan, 100,000 
3141 Citizens’ National Bank........ Albert E. Merrill, 
; Sandusky, OHIO. Henry Graefe, 100,000 
3142 First National Bank............ Isaac I. Lewis, 
Ketchum, IDAHO. Geo. W. Griffin, 50,000 
3143 First National Bank............ A. H. Leisenring, 
Shenandoah, PENN. John R. Leisenring, 100,000 
3144 City National Bank............ Henry W. Brandt, 
Susquehanna, PENN. W. Scott Brandt, 50,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 720.) 
State Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
a Modesto ....... Peet FEE scccs §  .- aacnssvenans 
$ 50,000 Henry H. Hewlett. /7. S. P. Rogers, Cas. 
D.C.... Washington,... Crane, Parris & Co...... Nat’l Bank of the Republic. 
IDAHO,, Ketchum...... First National Bank...... j§= «= |«-_—_secvcccccess 
$ 50,000 Isaac I. Lewis, 77. Geo. W. Griffin, Cas 
ee Galesburg...... Galesburg National Bank- ~~ __............. 
$100,000  W. W. Washburn, Pr- J. H. Losey, Act. Cas. 
w .. South Chicago. Home B’k of So. Chicago. (Ingraham & Willing), Third N.B. 
lowa... Des Moines.... American Savings Bank.. Ninth National Bank. 
" . Dubuque ...... Dubuque National Bank...  —sC_—t.. a eee eee 
$ 100,000 B. Richards, - Jas. Harragan, Cas. 
w .. Nora Springs... Nora Springs B’k..(L. Piehn.) Kountze Bros. 
KAN.... Douglas........ L. E. Wright... ......... Bank of Kansas City. 
” _ ee Bank of Girard.......... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
Howard Adams, /7. Oscar W. Schaeffer, Cas. 
“ eee Harper Exchange Bank... Fourth National Bank. 
50,000 Jos. Munger, /7. H. C. Munger, Cas. 
" . Independence.. Commercial Bank........ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
$50,000  L. U. Humphrey, /. Geo. T. Guernsey, Cas. 
” SEVERE cc ecccces Bank of Irving....lra M. Hodges, Cas, Ex, N.B., Atchison, 
w luka........... Bank of Luka. (Williams, Cottingham & Carlander.) 
United States National Bank. 
" Kingman.,..... as» SO & Drovers’ Bank.. Kountze Bros. 
S. M. Jarvis, Pr. H. P. Morgan, Cas. 
u Newton........ . Chas. R. Munger & Co.. Chase National Bank. 
u 6 eee Oxford B’k (Allen, Cooley & Co.) Fourth National Bank. 
“ Peabody ry rr FO Ce es cécs 8 =—CS i tC Mnweecedenes 


$5 ’ 
-— £= er State Bank of St. John... 


Frank H. Kollock, 7. Willis Westbrook, Cas. 


Corbin Banking Co. 


50,000 


Clark Gray, Pr. W. R. Hoole, Cas. 
LA . New Orleans... F. A. Lee & Co.......... National Park Bank. 
Me... «+ Baltimore...... Monumental Bkg. & Ins.Co. —_....... a. eee 
a . Taneytown..... Geo, H. Birnie & Co..... Com, & Farm. N.B., alt, 
Geo. H. Birnie, Cas. 
u . Westminster... Wm. B, Thomas......... First National Bank, Balt. 
Mass... Boston......... Blake Bros. & Co........ Blake Bros. & Co. 
Nath. B. Goodnow & Co. Goodnow & Co. 
Micu... Charlevoix..... Merch. & Farmers’ B’k... National Park Bank. 
A. Buttars, ?7. G. S. Thomas, Cas. 
u . Three Rivers... Three Rivets Nat’] Bank.. Chase National Bank. 
$ 64,000 Jos. B. Millard, Ar. Oscar F. Millard, Cas. 
Minn... Battle Lake.... B’k of Battle Lake (W. L. Winslow). | Chemical Nat’! B’k, 
" Ee Bank of Benson......... Fourth National Bank. 
$ 25,000 John Clague, Pr. Frank M. Thornton, Cas. 
u .. Lac-qui-parle... Lac-qui-parle Co. B. (H.L. Hayden & Co.). Traders’ B’k, Chic. 
P : Minneapolis. .. . Scandia B. of Minneapolis Chatham National Bank. 
R. Sunde, ?r. A. C. Haugan, Cas. 
“ » POPMAM 6. cece Otter Tail Co. Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
E. S. Case, Pr. L. Lamberson, Cas. 
Miss.... Woodville. .... Elder Bank (Elder & Co.) Continental Bank, S7¢. Louz's. 
oe BI a dc scees Exchange Bank.......... United States National Bank. 
P. M, Wright, fr. Frank Baird, Cas. 
“ . Bank of Sheldon......... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
G. W. Temple, Pr. J. C. Donaldson, Cas. 
a“ . Unionville. .... Natt Bank of Unsemvime. =—§=—sEOo._s kn ndiccccaccs 





$50,000 David W. Pollock, /. F. H. Wentworth, Cas. 
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State. Placeand Capita/. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier 
NeEB.... Ainsworth.,... B’k of Ainsworth...(J. F. Burns). Chemical Nat’l Bank. 
«  ., Beaver City.... Beaver City Bank..(C. H. Pierce). Commercial Nat’! Bank. 
w ., Cedar Rapids.. Cedar Rapids Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
J. B. Packard, /v. J. D. Stires, Cas. 
oS i o's Farmers’ B’k.. (Fletcher & Way). Kountze Bros, 
— eee Rogers & Chapin........ First National Bank. 
© «9p SE ccccceve Merch, & Farmers’ Bank. Kountze Bros. 
60,000 J. O. Milligan, Pr. C. G. Bowlus, Cas. 
O\~ sp ER ccvcseewes Merchants’ Bank......... Lincoln National Bank, Ned. 
G. F. Hurlburt, Pr. C.G. Hurlburt, Cas. 
et State B’k of Wahoo (W.H. Dickinson). Imp. & Traders’ N.B. 
N. Hi... Lamenster...... Henry O. Kent & Co..... Tower, Giddings & Co., Boston. 
a ee Robinson & Co.......... Vermilye & Co. 
— 8 8 8=6«> Dy RE EI. « on ccsese Imp. & Traders’ Nat'l Bank. 
@ 6. MO@GROENET....0< A. M. Kidder & Co... .... A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Ou10... Sandusky...... Citizens’ National Bank.. a ............. 
$ 10,000 Albert E. Merrill, /, Henry Graefe, Cas. 
Penn... Shenandoah... First National Bank...... = cc ee eee wene 
. $ 100,000 A. H. Leisenring, 77. Jno R. Leisenring, Cas. 
» .. Susquehanna .. City National Bank...... 8 cccccccosece 
$ 50,000 Henry W. Brandt, Ar. W. Scott Brandt, Cas. 
a ee Citizens’ National Bank.. = __............ 
$ 100,000 Wm. Cameron, 7/7. L. B. Black, Cas. 
Uras..« Ommem.......0 Commercial National B’ke ss... cs eee 
$ 150,000 H. O. Harkness, Pr. O. E. Hill, Cas. 
Wis.... Clintonville.... G. W. Jones............. Mar. & Fire Ins. Co. Bank, 4/77. 
2 ——----- ~~~ ff -e- ee 


SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YoRK.—According to the semi-annual reports of 
the savings banks of New York made to the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department the number of banks in operation in New York City is the 
same as during the preceding year—twenty-five—although one of the number 
(the Equitable) is practically closed, having received no deposits for years. 
The number of banks in operation in the State January I was 127, the ag- 
gregate resources of which were but three-fourths of a million short of be- 
ing one billion of dollars. They held $431,080,o10 of deposits, and the 
resources showed a surplus of $68,009,559. The number of open accounts 
was 1,147,588, an increase of 51,617 within the year. The total of interest 
credited and paid to depositors during the year was $14,724,663. The cor- 
porate existence of the Morrisania Savings Bank of the city of New York 
was terminated during the year, the trustees of the institution having paid 
its depositors in full and surrendered the charter of the bank. The American 
Savings Bank, authorized in 1882, entered upon active business within the year. 

The aggregate resources of the New York City banks on Jan. I amounted 
to $277,786,359, invested as follows: Bonds and mortgages, $75,991,154: 
the following stocks at par—United States, $82,627,200; District of Colum- 
bia 3-65s. $930,000; New York State stock, $3,513,000; stocks of States 
other than New York, $11,058,570; cities in this State, $39,651,173; 
counties in this State, $2,248,300; towns in this State, $429,200; total of 
stocks at par, $140,457,443—the cost of which was $ 149,614,010, and the 
market value $168,701,383. The amount loaned on stocks January I was 
$ 6,686,760. The investments in real estate amounted to $3,851,687, $2,721,- 
517 of which was the aggregate market value of banking houses. The sav- 
ings banks had “$ 20,158,116 of cash on hand and deposited with banks or 
trust companies. The remaining assets, consisting principally of interest due 
and accrued, amounted to $2,397,250. The liabilities of the banks were: 
Due depositors, $ 237,778,355; other liabilities, $1,157, leaving a net surplus 
on market values of $40,006,824. The total number of open accounts was 
607,894; accounts opened during the year, 127,196, and closed, 98,466. The 
deposits received during the year were $70,849,742, deposits withdrawn, 
$67,491,209; the interest credited and paid, $8,070,129. The expenses for 
the year were $ 700,959, of which $520,935 was paid for salaries. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


March came in like a tamed Bull, and has gone out like an untamed 
Bear. Slow, dragging markets, at the beginning of the month, have gradu- 
ally slipped from the control of the Bulls, until most of them ran into a 
State of semi-panic during the two last weeks. This applies to commercial 
and not to financial affairs, as the stock market has been the steadiest 
point in a very weak speculative situation. This’ has been a complete re- 
versal of the conditions of last month, when Wall Street was the weak spot, 
and the commercial exchanges were dragged down by it. The stock market 
has simply been held by those who had so much at stake that they were 
obliged to protect the traps of others to save themselves. Except for the 
attempt to squeeze the shorts in New York Central stock, as those in Lacka- 
wanna were squeezed a month ago, there has been nothing but a dead calm 
to note in Wall Street. Hence, there is little to say of it. Money has con- 
tinued as abundant and cheap as for months. Foreign exchange has ruled 
higher, and at the specie exporting point, with weekly shipments of gold to 
pay for our imports, notwithstanding they show a decrease, because our ex- 
ports have decreased still more, and left the market comparatively bare of 
commercial bills. 

Prospects are that this state of affairs will continue in face of the sharp. 
decline in breadstuffs; for it now looks as though Europe was never so in- 
dependent of us as now for both her food and feed supplies. Yet there ap- 
pears no cause for apprehension at the prospect of continued exports of gold, 
for reasons explained in our last. Government bonds have been dull, as 
they are now too high to be active, and investors hold them at the nominal 
interest they pay, because they dare put their money into nothing else. Rail- 
way and State bonds of the first class are in about the same position, while 
juniors and still lower class bonds are looked upon with increasing sus- 
picion as are railroad stocks, which nobody bvys unless they know personally 
about the inside condition and management of the properties. The commer- 
cial situation has been the all-absorbing interest in both trade and financial 
circles, for it has been one of great uncertainty and danger, and the dan- 
gers have not been escaped. Developments have revealed a state of un- 
soundness in commercial markets equal almost to that shown to exist in 
financial affairs in our last issue. 

Every Bull movement thus far in the past twelve months has ended in 
collapse. There seems to be no more recuperative power left in speculation 
than there was of conservatism during the four years’ speculative spree that 
preceded 1881-82. The first weak spot that came to the surface was in 
coffee, which a New York and Rio clique had been bulling for months, upon 
belief in a short crop that is not yet borne out by the stocks and receipts 
which overwhelmed the Bulls, and forced them to drop their load early in 
the month. Upon a break of 1%c. per lb. there was good buying for a re- 
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action by parties who looked upon prices at this decline as good value. 
But the momentum of the downward movement and the natural gravitation 
of supply to a point where it will meet demand, bore down the Bulls for a 
turn, and swept all before it until the total decline for the month was over 3c. 
per lb. Prices are now regarded as cheap, but a grade of coffee that has re- 
cently sold at 12c., and is now selling at g%c., has sold within two years at 
7¥%4c. The latter figure was below value, no doubt, but the market went there 
all the same, and showed what it may do again. There might be a rally, 
were not the trade so crippled as to kill speculation for a time; for the market 
can not rally in the face of continued and increasing failures such as those 
at the close of the month. Besides, tea, which is a first cousin, has not yet 
liquidated, although it has lost most of the 1o@tr12c. advance since the Bull 
movement carried it from 21@22c. to 32@33c. per lb. Failures are the re- 
sult of this break in teas, and it would be strange if this was the end of 
financial embarrassments in either trade. 

Next to the collapse in coffee came the third one in the present crop 
in wheat, which carried it down over Ioc. per lb. in two weeks, until we 
were 23c. per bu. below the same time a year ago, before the market could 
rally at all, During this tumble nearly every Bull was so badly ‘‘ rattled” that 
the long wheat was thrown overboard and taken by the shorts on the 27th 
and 28th, until a temporary reaction was caused, and the market generally 
‘fevened up.” 

This is a bad shape for any advance while stocks are so large and de- 
mand so small. Europe has scarcely noticed our Ioc. deline, except to follow, 
or rather precede it, for it keeps enough below us not to get any of our 
surplus stocks which are pressing for export outlet. Besides, Europe keeps 
up her large stocks without replenishing them from America. This demon- 
strates what was stated in our last, that a monumental mistake had been 
made in last Fall’s estimate of the European wheat and rye, and root and 
feed crops. Both Great Britain and the Continent are more independent of 
this country than in the past twenty years. The past four or five years 
high prices here, caused by ‘‘ corners” in the produce markets, have enabled 
other countries to enter the field as exporters of our staples, and to under- 
sell the United States until they have stolen our export trade away, and we 
have not realized it until now when it has gone. From present appearances 
Europe can now look complacently on her large stocks, both of food and 
feed, and over the short interval to the next crops, and tell us to hold our 
surplus from last crop until next summer. Then she can see if her own 
growing crops promise well, in which case we can keep what we have left 
‘over. At present there appear no signs of improved export demand at any 
price, for Europe does not want our stuff. On this situation the balance of 
the produce list has followed wheat downward, and reacts as feebly as does 
that staple. Stocks of nothing are being reduced here to any extent, and 
very slowly in Europe, and the whole outlook is gloomy. Yet it is often 
darkest before day, and generally the case. But this is about the only Bull 
sign that has not failed in this Bear year. : 

Corn is not cheap, while wheat is, yet there are those who believe in it, 
.as they did in wheat on a short crop, and it looks as if the same mistake 
is being made in corn as was in wheat. Oats are going down, though 
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cheaper than No. 2 corn, on a large movement West. Receipts of corn at 
the moment are light, but the weather is wet and delays a free movement, 
as corn is too damp to grade in such weather, while oats are not. Pro- 
visions are high compared with wheat, especially pork, which is nearly as 
high as a “year ago when the McGeogh deal was being run in Chicago; but 
lard is more than two cents per lb. lower than then and relatively lower 
than pork. 

The future of hog products rests upon the supply of summer hogs which 
the Bulls say will be light, small and poor, while the Bears say April and 
May will show an increase. The small hogs coming to market now do not 
indicate the latter. 

Cotton has been able not only to hold up its head during all this de- 
moralization in other speculative markets, but to raise it over one-half cent. 
per Ib. Port receipts have been light during the past month, causing a re- 
duction in crop estimates of 250,000 bales, while consumption has not fallen 
off as was predicted earlier in the crop year. The Germans have been 
believers in this theory, though Bears on provisions, and Great Britain has 
not been so bearish as usual. Yet stocks are large enough at these prices, 
and it looks as if all the shortness there may be in the crop has already 
been discounted. At the close of the month this market is manipulated on 
the April delivery by the longs and the bankers to scare out shorts and get 
high carrying charges. When this is over it would not be strange to see a 
dull, dragging and lower market, unless weather is unfavorable to planting of 
new crop. 

Petroleum has been another ‘‘ weak sister” whose value has sunk below 
par during the fatal ides of March. From $1.10, as an admitted good 
value last winter, it gradually settled to about $1, near which it hung for 
two weeks, undecided whether to go up or down from that stopping point. 
Finally it dropped below during the last week of the month, on new wells 
in new districts with which the Bears ‘‘hammered” the market till they 
drove it below ninety-five, and then started it on the way to ninety cents, 
followed by Bull failures and a general throwing of long oil. The great 
monopoly in this trade has apparently aided this liquidation until many think 
it has the bulk of the stock, and will give it a sharp ‘‘twist” upward so 
soon as they get a large short interest which Wall Street stock houses are 
fast creating. 

Iron has been no exception to the weakness, though it has been to the 
activity that characterized other markets after they broke. The fact that iron 
has not broken is the explanation of the inactivity. 

Dairy products have reached the season when they naturally go down as 
we approach grass and the new crop. Butter leads, as stocks of old are 
full, while cheese is steady on light stocks. 

The general outlook in other branches of trade is not much brighter than 
in these speculative ones, and April will need to atone for the sins of the 
Weather Bureau for March, or ‘‘spring trade” will be a reminiscence of 
former seasons and not a realization of this. We have had March showers, 
and April may compensate us with flowers, in which case there is plenty of 
time to’ make good in April and May what should have been done in March 
and April. Such a change in the weather would do much to remove the 
gloom from trade as well as from the skies. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
March 1..- $ 344,438,600 . $76,848,200 . $31,789,700 . $359,751,700 - $14,506,800 . $18,499,975 

8... 348,279,900. 71,898,100 . 29,693,900 . 355,085,300 » 14,612,800 * 12,820,675 
15.++ 351,087,200. 65,746,900 . 28,726,800 . 351,275,500 . 14,669,500 © 6,654,825 
22... 347,605,700 . 57,423,300 . 28,591,000 . 349,700,700 . 14,270,600 . 8,589,125 
“€ —29.++ 346,293,700 . 66,996,900 . 27,405,000 . 346,709,800 . 14,333,800 . 7,724,450 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1884. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
March 1.....++ $145,919,400 «+. $6,161,200 .... $5,701,500 .... $97,801,300 .... $ 24,519,800 
oi Bi scene 14553179700 ++.+ 6,327,000 .... 5,279,700 -+++ 96,760,400 .... 24,432,600 
(6 [5seeeees 1457485400 «44+ 6,231,600 ...+ 4,904,700 .... 95,716,200 .... 24,015,600 
7. QGBectcoc 145,007,500 .... 6,277,400 .... 4,900,700 «+++ 95,470,900 ..+«+ 23,890,600 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1884. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
March 1........ $ 79,730,202 sees $21,4779536 «+e $73,728,268 sees $8,979,656 
a Be cvesece 80,590,302 sees 21,453 280 ‘aes 7327585309 cone 8,995,070 

wan Tet e+» 80,713,406 sess 20,938,673 sees 73,975,155 eee 9,003,824 
7 EBBccccsece Gagne ent sued 19,845,016 ime 72,728,145 cece 9,002,169 


é 


2Q.cee+ee- 80,612,608 seee 19,300,208 seee 71,720,668 sees 8,755»493 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds are enlarged elsewhere to embrace 
a greater number and each day of the month. The rates for money have 
been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Mar. 3. Mar. 10. Mar. 17. Mar. 24. Mar. 31. 
DiscountS..sseeseessesess 4 @5%- 4 @S5K% - 4 @5K - £4 @5K- 4 @5YK 
RR ia tinea aeews 1%@2 . 1%4@2 . %@2 - %@2 . %@2 


Treasury balances, coin... $120,382,902 . $122,009,038 . $120,142,217 . $117,833,724 . $121,386,791 
Do. do. cur... $10,480,524 . $10,783,209 . $10,626,964 . $10,290,710. $9,838,293 
Foreign exchange has continued at about our last quotations, the rates 

being as follows: London, 60 days, 48634@487; 3 days, 489%. Paris, 60 

days, 5174%4; 3 days, 515. Berlin, Reichmarks, 60 days, 95%; 3 days, 95%; 

Amsterdam, Guilders, 60 days, 40%; 3 days, 4oX%. 

The report of R. G. Dun & Co. for the first quarter of 1884 furnishes 
the following comparative statement of business failures : 





Quarter ending Quarter ending 

c-—-Mar. 31, 1884.——— a—— Mar. 31, 1883.—— 
No. of Amount of. No. of Amount of 

Jailures. liabilities Jailures. liabilities. 

Eastern States....scocee...sees 424 «+» $3,483,635 «. 297, «+ «= $ 2,048,567 
Middle States................. 736 ‘it 13,553,838 a . a 12,774,563 
Southern StateS......+e.-e0+.-- 775 oe 3,047,258 BP 693 oo * «6,551, 84 
Western States.... ....... + 993 10,144,318 es 899 a 13,805,724 
Pacific States and Territories. 368 ee 49957.899 a 274 - 2,388,512 
Ee ne 3296 «= «ws «S$ 40,186,978 =... 2 28806 ww 3 $37,569,207 
Dominion of Canada.......... 461 al 5,006,011 sa 398 a 59350,482 


In the first quarter of 1882 the failures were 2127, and in the same pe- 
riod of 1881 they numbered 1761. The liabilities for the first quarter of 
1882 were thirty-three millions, and for the first quarter of 1881 twenty-four 
millions. It will be seen that, as compared with 1881, the failures for the 
first quarter of the year have nearly doubled, and the liabilities have in- 
creased sixty-six per cent. 
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The Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency on April 1, 1884, show- 
ing the amounts outstanding at the dates named, and the increase or decrease 
of National-Bank Notes and of Legal-Tender Notes, is as follows: 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES, 


Amount RE TNO SI i certciccnnetnvncctnsiccs scconeseccsssnes $ 349, 894, 182 

” IEE RG I calica itediacnunsicdaianensesenconse - 351,861,450 

: e RE ls Si enettdiincsidnniiccecianndacnses< «oteees 322, 555,965 

‘at EPR a sndieeainnnibiens 344,039,477 

Doecwanse Gurimm the East MOWER .ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccosecoccs 1,903,946 

Decrease since April I, 1883...... inden ihiacehialidlisciaidiidediainatetininiinmeen 15,026, 304 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

SE ANE FORO GD Bi dccsccesscisicsncsns so < svcecsccsccccons . $382,000,000 
‘e is IT Bs Ti incnewtecntnsccdtesctoscecesnetes suntes 382,000,000 

‘¢ retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 

‘¢ outstanding on and since May 31, 1878... sesesecee 346,681,016 


‘¢ on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks been 


circulation under Act of June 20, 1874.... sosecccee §6€6R ETS 
Increase in deposit during the last ae 459,493 
Increase in deposit since April 1, 1883............... 1. ccessssees 1,120,782 


* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $675, 159. 
SORE ES 


DEATHS. 


BALL.—On February 3, aged sixty-seven years, Gro. N. BALL, of the firm 
of Ball, Hutchings & Co., bankers, Galveston, Texas. 

Cisco.—On March 23, aged seventy-eight years, JOHN JAY Cisco, banker, 
and formerly Assistant United States Treasurer of New York City. 

ConwaAy.—On March 1, aged seventy-eight years, W. PEYTON CONWAY, 
of Conway, Gordon & Gurnett, bankers, Fredericksburg, Va. 

DickEY.—On January 14, aged sixty-six years, SAMUEL DICKEyY, President 
of the National Bank of Oxford, Pa. 

Dopce.—On January 30, aged sixty-seven years, CLARK DopGE, formerly 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Boonville, N. Y. 

FESSENDEN.—On January 28, aged seventy years, WALTER FESSENDEN, 
President of the Townsend National Bank, Townsend, Mass. 

HurRLBuT.—On March 22, aged sixty-six years, H. B. HuR.But, formerly 
Cashier of the Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

STEVENS.+On March 15, aged seventy-one years, JAMES H. STEVENS, 
Cashier of the First National Bank, Camden, N. J. 

VANDERPOOL.—On March 12, aged seventy-six years, BEACH VANDERPOOL, 
President of Howard Savings Institution, Newark, N. J. 

WARREN.—On March 19, aged seventy-six years, L. L. WARREN, formerly 
President of the Falls City Bank of Louisville, Ky. 

WuitTin.—On February 7, aged eighty-four years, PAUL WHITIN, President 
of Whitinsville National Bank, Whitinsville, Mass. 

WoRTHINGTON.—On March 12, aged 66 years, JOHN T. WORTHINGTON, 
President of First National Bank, Bellevue, Ohio. 














